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A Rural Home Craft Movement 


made a generous gift to the adult 
education department of New 
York, her home state, to be used to 
plan a project for rural hand crafts. 
Her interest in leisure time occupations 
is well known and especially her con- 
structive work with the Val Kill fur- 
niture made near her Hyde Park home. 
Rural hand crafts have been fos- 
tered by the Canadian Government 
with excellent results especially in the 
province of Quebec. It is interesting to 
know of the economic benefit to the people 
there, which was brought about by the 
revival of interest in their historic, tra- 
ditional homespun arts. In 1928 I 
spent a delightful week at the Chateau 
Frontenac in Quebec, as a guest of the 
Canadian Pacific Rail Road which was 
cooperating with the government of 
the province in giving the first festival 
of folk music and handcrafts. An- 
other interesting journey took me into 
the homes of the “habitants” in the 
Murray Bay district and up the Sague- 
nay River. I saw little girls learning 
to weave before their feet could reach 
the floor, sitting beside the mother who 
spoke only French, catching the shuttle 
as it flew across a wide blanket and 
returning it to the mother. These were 
not cases of unfortunate child labor, 
but a pleasant, companionable activity 
which would surely develop in the 
child a natural feeling for the craft. Re- 
cently I read that in Canada the tour- 
ist business is the second, wheat being 
the first. Undoubtedly the effort of 
the government to improve rural living 
conditions by promoting crafts, espe- 
cially the hand weaving of homespun 
fabrics, has contributed a great deal to 
the profitable tourist business. 
There are many parts of the United 
States where local traditional crafts 
could be revived and others where it 


[ AST year Mrs. F. D. Roosevelt 


In New York State 


By 
Katharine Lee Grable 


would be desirable to introduce them 
because the necessary raw materials 
are there and to use them would enrich 
leisure time. The League of Arts and 
Crafts in New Hampshire has already 
accomplished so much along these lines 
that it is worth the attention of other 
communities to see what it is doing. 
Quoting from a recent report of the 
league “thirty-four groups have been 
formed, and the total membership of 
the League is approximately 1500 per- 
sons. The League sends traveling ex- 
hibitions to the groups to show them 
fine examples of hand work. It guides 
its members in securing supplies at the 
lowest possible cost, in obtaining the 
proper instruction for the production 
of hand made articles of superior 
artistic merit, in designing articles to 
make them more saleable, in marketing 
through League shops goods which are 
of a standard high enough to be ac- 
cepted by the Jury, and in meeting 
other marketing problems.” In 1933 the 
increase in cash sales 1932 was 
64.97% for league members. This is 
a good record for any young business. 

The dollar sign is not the only sign 
of a healthy and prosperity. 
The really important factors in develop- 
ing hand crafts are to be found in ex- 
cellence of design, suitable materials 
and good workmanship. The crafts- 
man who makes anything for the sake 
of producing an article of use and 
beauty, has his feet on firmer ground 
than one whose aim is merely to sell 
something. You all remember the 
much quoted line of Emerson’s about 
a man making a better mouse trap. A 
person today who makes very well, an 
article which is filling a real need will 


over 


growth 


undoubtedly be able to find others who 
appreciate his product enough to buy it 
or to exchange for it products of their 
own which he wants. Always the emphasis 
good design, materials 
and workmanship. However this need 


should be on 


not discourage the people who would 
like to make things but who feel that 
they talent for 
where limited opportunities have pre- 
vented the development of latent abil- 
ities. It is not at all that a 
craftsman designer, ai- 
though it is important for a designer to 
understand the technique of the craft 
and the materials to be used in carry- 
with 


have no design, or 


essential 


should be a 


ing out his designs. <A 
enough ambition to master a few simple 
with his hands can begin 
to make things which are simple but 
skill and 
which created the model 
he copies. The faithfyl effort to re- 
produce the work of a master crafts- 
on our 


person 
operations 
desirable because of the 
knowledge 


unconscious effect 
The taste of a 
gradually 
working 
introduction of 

workmanship 


man has an 
appreciation of design. 
community 
and 
with good models. 


whole may be 


improved developed by 
The 
fine 

relationship — be- 


good _ proportions, 


and a harmonious 
tween things and the use for which 
they are intended, is apt to affect the 
along the same 


worker’s personality 


lines. Such a development would bring 
about in the 


the goal of every teacher of 


home results which are 
part of 
home economics who knows the poten- 
tial importance of her work in the com- 
munity. It is such a live and growing 
subject today that the home economics 
teacher who looks upon her work as 
just a job, is missing a lot of fun in life. 

The machine age made many 
people think that the day of the hand 
over. This is a mis- 
shops and galleries 


has 


article is 
The finest 


made 
take. 











Modern handcrafts in progress—a weaver and spinster showing Of 
their art at the Textile Arts High School, New York. Sponsored 
by the Rural Home Craft movement. 


in cities where people appreciate the 
best and can pay for it, show hand 
made articles and charge good prices 
for them. But the things must be de- 
signed, made and priced right. The 
mere fact that an article is hand made 
does not give it value. The hand that 
made it must have produced something 
desirable. The hand that made it must 
have been directed by a head that knew 
how to make a really good thing. And 
the person who knew how must have 
been well informed by one who knew 
what to make. This question of design or 
styling cannot be overstressed. On this 
point the successful home economics 
teacher who is alert, can make herself a 
great help to the community. 

Although the Home Crafts League of 
New York State is still in the labora- 
tory stage of its development, the num- 
for advice and the 
kinds of information wanted have con- 
vinced the organizers that what they 
are planning to do is really wanted by 
many who would like to make for them- 
selves and their families things which 
they can not afford to buy even if they 
were to be found in local shops. This 
is a sound basis for the growth of a 
hand craft movement. A real improve- 
ment in economic conditions in rural 
areas should result from this wise and 
pleasant, creative use of leisure time. 


bers of requests 


Knitting had more or less been rele- 


gated to the chimney corner with 
grandmother and she did not seem in- 
clined to stay there. Along in 1914 


to 1919 there was some activity in mak- 
ing garments for soldiers and sailors 
but a generation has grown up since 
then and another is nearly through 
school. They did not knit. As a ges- 
ture of economy many who were not 
war time knitters have taken it up 
recently. The silver lining to the de- 
pression cloud which made them do it, 
is that a lot of them have learned to 
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knit so well that 
from being a poverty 
fad it has become 
high fashion. Many 
who have mastered 
the craft have been 
able to add many 
dollars to the family 
income. One smart 
young woman who 
was designing sweat- 
ers in New York 
City had so many 
of her friends in the 
suburbs knitting her 
models that she 
really brought a new 
source of income to 
the town and some 


the people she 
trained started a 
special order busi- 
ness in their own 


homes. There again, the thing that 
made this group successful was the de- 
sign and careful attention to details of 
making patterns which fit perfectly. 
That eternal vigilance which has _ been 
called the price of success is needed in 
starting any group to make things so 
that they 
become saleable. 


well will 

A revival of inter- 
est in spinning yarn 
by hand with an old 
fashioned wool 
attracted so 
much attention when 
Crafts 
League experiment- 
ed with it last sum- 
mer, that a picture of 


wheel 


the Home 


the group appeared 
in the Literary Di- 
gest 
cated papers all over 
the Re- 
quests for further in- 


and in syndi- 


country. 


formation have been 
as 
Cali- 
fornia and Louisiana 
although the League project only in- 
cludes plans for rural New York. In- 
quiries about hand weaving have come 
from sheep raisers in Montana, Mis- 
souri and Colombia, South America, as 
well as from a banker who is interested 
in helping distressed cotton farmers to 
use their leisure time profitably. From 
the number of interested questions it 
seems that the whole idea of a home 
crafts project touches vital interests. 
While each section of the country will 
find its local problems to be somewhat 
different the fundamental principles 
must be similar. Fortunately not many 
communities will find their problems 
as complex as those in New York, so 


received from 


far away as 


this group of girl students making lace. 
the activities sponsored by the movement. 


they may look foreward courageously 


to plans for establishing handcraft 
movements in connection with adult 
education as New York plans to do, 


or as a craft movement separately or- 
ganized. 

Although we may think of knitting, 
fine sewing, hand weaving and spinning 
as feminine hand crafts, weaving was 
once a man’s work in the days when 
a weaver took his loom on a cart and 
went from house to house, staying long 
enough to weave the fabrics for which 
the thrifty house wife had been spin- 
ning since his last visit. Today weav- 
ing would be as interesting a leisure 
time occupation for a man as for a 
woman, and the building of a loom, a 
very satisfactory project. In many dif- 
ferent parts of the country there are 
old ladies who can spin, but it was a 
distinct surprise to find in New York 
state a husky man in the prime of life, 
who has for his leisure occupation, 
hand spinning. He lives in a district 
where carded rolls of fleece are an in- 
expensive local product, so he spins the 
yarn from which he and his wife knit 
clothing for themselves and all of their 
children. This unique activity earned 





Home economists who attended the exhibit at the Textile Arts 
High School, during the A.H.E.A. convention, will remember 


This is another of 


for him an invitation to visit the state 
capitol and give a demonstration at the 
Home Crafts League exhibition in the 
Board of Regents room where he had 
his photograph taken showing the Gov- 
ernor’s wife how to spin. 

“Under a spreading chestnut tree the 
village smithy stands,” and so does the 
village blacksmith unless he has taken 
up automobile repairing. His trade no 
longer keeps him busy and it will not, 
even when better times come. He 
knows how to work with iron but not 
what to do about it. A designer of 
metal work could show him many use- 
ful and beautiful things to make, which 

(Continued on page 243) 
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Making Effective Use of Leisure 


of leisure, treats of only one of the 

many social responsibilities of 
which our present emergency has made 
us aware. We have awakened not only 
to the fact that many are unprepared to 
meet enforced leisure, but that there are 
very different forms of leisure. 

Overstreet’ states, the old world of 
leisure was chiefly known to the priv- 
ileged class and was set off from the 
rest of society. The working classes 
rationalized their toil into a kind of 
self-justification, and felt something un- 
righteous about living freely in accord- 
ance with one’s interests. As there de- 
veloped a world of plenty, society has 
not been prepared to meet its social re- 
sponsibilities. Old mind sets need to 
be broken down, new attitudes estab- 
lished, and new tools employed. 

With gradual acquisition of leisure the 
first type of activity to be developed was 
that which carried the individual 
away from his work-world. Many who 
were engaged in subsistence getting 
found a breathing space, and commer- 
cial agencies made the most of the line 
of least resistance. We need here only 
to recall the crowded movie houses, and 
the hundreds of spectators at all forms 
of sports. Often this form of leisure 
has been all that has been available to 
many. Again there have been individ- 
uals who have spent their few short 
hours in learning to play a musical in- 
strument, in reading, writing or in some 
other creative form of expression. For 
an individual whose work is identical 
with his interests and powers there is 
no problem of leisure or work. One 
carries across to the other and back 
again. He will, however, be happier 
and his work more effective if he shares 
and associates with co-workers who 
give him a larger point of view, criti- 
cism or encouragement. As an illus- 
tration, many teaching literature, art or 
science find expression in creative work 
which leads out into various areas. 
These same people exchange ideas with 
others in these fields, and through crit- 
icism and encouragement their vocation 
has also become their avocation. All of 
this seems probable in a society of 
wealth and resources when there is in- 
telligent control of both. We can 
scarcely predict the future, but we do 
feel profit economy, and rugged indi- 
vidualism are fated to pass, and life to be- 
come more effective and tolerable. 


T HIS subject, making effective use 


In education we are just beginning 
to sense our responsibility in training 





_ “From a paper presented at the Cleveland meet- 
ing of the artment of Supervisors and Teach- 
ers of Home Economics, February, 1934. 
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children for wise and effective use of 
leisure that will serve to enrich life and 
continue mental and emotional growth. 

A school program which recognizes 
that there are many factors influencing 
the thinking and lives of children to- 
day and that the school must bring 
these factors together in such a way as 
to aid in pointing out existing relation- 
ships and understandings of values, is 
at best only moving in keeping with 
our adventure into the future. 

Such a program, it :would seem, must 
provide opportunity for a two-way ex- 
pansion. We need to aid in social de- 
velopment and provide situations which 
call for cooperation, leadership, and 
other life problems. On the other 
hand, we must open up individual in- 
terests and encourage creative expres- 
sion in order that life be made more 
meaningful. In all areas it will mean 
not only a more careful selection of 
what should be included in a school 
program, but also more emphasis in 
with other life experiences. 

Surely we in home economics have 
become more conscious of our respon- 
sibility in teaching nutrition and food 
needs. We have often taken a short 
cut method and have discovered both 
adults and children uninterested and 
unwilling to apply our teaching to their 
own lives. In situations where school 
lunches and the actual feeding and car- 
ing for experimental animals have been 
used as a means of motivation, we ob- 
serve changes in attitude and practice. 
We have recognized also the changes 
in the family and home, and our pro- 
gram has expanded to help care for a 
broadened pattern of life. 

Last year in the beginning of the 
University School we undertook such a 
program in the seventh grade social 
science. The students helped complete 
the home in the school. Certain limit- 
ations and possibilities were suggested 
by the architecture and the major furn- 
ishings already selected by an adult 
committee. Through study and inven- 
tories, the pupils discovered things 
needed to make the whole a livable 
unit. This called for a study of period 
furniture, color, and arrangement. The 
children decided to make andirons, screen, 





_7H. A. Overstreet, We Move in New Direc- 
tions, New York, W. W. Norton & Co. ,Inc. 
1933, Ch. 14. 


towels and other equipment for the 
home. The whole story was recorded 
in a leather-bound, illustrated guest 
book. The completion of this home 
terminated in a formal housewarming 
where the fifty-five children were hosts 
and hostesses to two hundred fifty 
guests. The work in homemaking 
proved to be an educative experience 
in which many problems of group liv- 
ing were opened. The undertaking led 
to new interests in home, in art, and 
in routine tasks which as they discov- 
ered were also experienced outside 
home and school. Those interests which 
led into the community seemed most 
promising, and the group turned to a 
study of their own city. A study of 
industries, stores and markets, educa- 
tional facilities, and public welfare led 
on into transportation, communication, 
and government, and has now carried 
them into all parts of the world. 

Even though these interests are 
widely diversified they are all carried 
back into the home, and the children 
sense not only the direction leading out 
from the home, but they see how values 
are carried back. It is because of such 
relationships that the home becomes 
the nucleus in a better understanding 
of larger problems, and problems of 
the home remain not trivial matters, 
but important elements in the total so- 
cial structure. Purchasing problems in 
the home are seen in relation to econ- 
omic principles, and the homemaker is 
aware of her responsibility as a con- 
sumer. Individual interests are cared 
for through our free choice program. 

In home economics*we are continu- 
ing this broadened pattern of life in 
helping the students meet their own 
personal and social problems. We rea- 
lize this cannot be completed in a 
“unit” of work, but that we must rec- 
ognize and aid in every opportunity as 
it arises. In view of the many changes 
we have experienced, other home arts 
have also taken a somewhat different 
position. We recognize the pleasure 
and satisfaction which come to many 
through informal entertaining, in prep- 
aration and serving of simple meals, 
and through various forms of needle- 
work. I believe these forms of crea- 
tive expression aid in a better under- 
standing of values, and long after they 
cease to serve economic needs will con- 
tinue to be among those experiences 
which provide opportunity for creative 
sharing. If only all our teaching can 
be made a part of this broadening ex- 
perience, we will assist in preparing 
students to meet life problems which 
we are not at present able to foresee. 
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Echoes from the A.H.EA. Meetings 


In New York 


HE largest attendance in its history 

—almost two thousand registered— 

the appearance of the first home eco- 
nomics students of the male gender as 
“conventioners,” real convention weather 
(and ask any home economist what that 
means!) and entertainment in the grand 
manner marked the twenty-seventh an- 
nual meeting of the American Home 
Economics Association held this. year in 
New York city, June 24-29th. An ex- 
cellent program of meetings drew inter- 
ested, and somewhat belated, attention 
to The Consumer and his place in the 
New Economic Order—words which be- 
came thoroughly familiar to every one 
who attended the if they 
were not before! 


convention 


By Sunday noon there were about a 
thousand home economists in the city 
who traveled to the American Woman’s 
Association Clubhouse to attend a tea 
given by the Homemaking Teachers of 
New York City. This was a lovely af- 
fair and was thoroughly enjoyed if one 
can judge by the murmers and expres- 
sions of appreciation that were heard on 
all sides. There was just time to go 
back to hotels after the tea and dress up 
for the next thing on the program—a 
dinner given to members of the associa- 
tion by the Women’s Home Companion 


at the Waldorf Astoria. And what a 
dinner and what entertainment! The 
beautiful ballroom with its decorated 


tables, each with a lighted candle—the 
many beautifully gowned guests—1,200 
of them we are told — the marvelous 
food served with such finesse and deft- 
ness, Oscar’s speech (yes, the great Os- 
car himself), Andrea Kostelanetz, his or- 
chestra and group of singers, Gertrude 
Niesen and her songs, Arthur Boran and 
his impersonations of Broadway celeb- 
rities all made the evening one to be 
long remembered and sent visiting home 
economists to bed believing all the tales 
they had been told of the thoroughness 
with which New York city entertains its 
visitors! 

On Monday the meeting really got un- 
der way but not before there had been 
a welcoming luncheon at the Pennsyl- 
vania Hotel with the New York State 
Home Economics Association as host- 
esses. Foods served at the luncheon 
were all products of New York State 
and included Long Island duckling, 
tomatoes, strawberries, pickled peaches 
and a number of green vegetables. Mr. 
Bernard Deutsch, president of the Board 
of Aldermen, New York city, welcomed 
the delegates, followed by Lewis A. 
Wilson, assistant commissioner of Vo- 
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Here are the four boys of Bedford, Ohio, High School who attended the annual conven- 
tion of the American Home Economics Association in New York in June and made 
history as the first boys from a home economics class to ever attend a national meeting. 
They were all seniors in the Bedford High School and have completed a course in 
home economics under Miss Daisy Stackhouse, who accompanied them. The boys earned 
the money to come to the convention, made the trip in an automobile and trailer and 


for the first part of their stay, camped out on Long Island. 


The success of the trip 


was somewhat marred by one of the group having an acute attack of appendicitis, 


necessitating an immediate operation, on the second day of their stay. 


A story of the 


boys’ work and efforts and of the very successful home economics club in the Bedford 


High School will be published shortly. 


Left to right the boys are: 


Harry Vernon (Presi- 


dent of Class), Mike Kornuta, Herbert Cottrill, and Victor Balitas. 


cational and Extension Education, New 
York. Mr. Lewis emphasized the fact 
that home economists are facing a chal- 
lenge in translating the economic prob- 
lems of today into terms that can be 
understood by the younger members of 
society—the rising generation. 

In the afternoon group meetings of 
the various departments were begun — 
Research, Child Development and Par- 
ental Education, Extension Service, 
Home Economics in Business, Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Schools, Home- 
making, Colleges and Universities, 
Home Economics in Institution Admin- 
istration, Social Service and Student 
Clubs. Space does not permit mention- 
ing more than a few of the high lights 
of these group meetings, all of which 
were both interesting and very worth- 
while. 


a” we stated, the theme or topic of 
the convention was “The Consumer 
and the New Economic Order.” Many of 
the speakers dwelt at length on the need 
for educating the consumer to a con- 
sciousness of his place and power in so- 
ciety, and emphasized the part that 
home economists can and should play in 
this awakening of “consumer conscious- 
ness.” For example, Professor Paul 
Douglas, Director of the Bureau of 
Economic Education of the University 


of Chicago, and a member of the Con- 
sumers Advisory Board in Washington, 
spoke on “The Place of the Consumer 
in the New Economic Set-Up.” He 
pointed out that the consumer needs to 
be protected from rising costs inherent 
in the set-up of the N.R.A., and sug- 
gested as one means of this protection 
the establishment in the government of 
a Department of the Consumer to rank 
equally with the Department of Labor 
and the Departnient of Commerce. Un- 
der present conditions the set-up seems 
to be decidedly in favor of the seller 
and not the buyer, Professor Douglas 
pointed out. No effort has been made 
to really organize consumers, and the 
consumer himself is not ‘as yet fully 
conscious of the forces against him; he 
must be aroused to demand help before 
anything much can be accomplished. 
Professor Paul Nystrom of Columbia 
University, speaking before the division 
of Family Economics, forecast that 
wages, for the great mass of people, 
would be low for a long time and urged 
that more emphasis be placed on im- 
proving standards of living through a 
better and more intelligent use of such 
incomes as are available. He too point- 
ed out that so far, all the measures in- 
stituted by the N.R.A. have been 
planned to help reestablish business and 
business interests rather than for the aid 
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of the consumer. Consumer interest has 
however been recognized by the admin- 
istration in Washington to the extent of 
establishing the Consumer’s Counsel of 
the Agricultural Adjustment Adminis- 
tration, and the Consumers’ Advisory 
Board of the N.R.A. He pointed out 
that the Consumers’ Advisory Board 
and the American Home Economics As- 
sociation have fought against over- 
whelming odds to prevent price-fixing. 
Some 468 codes of fair competition have 
been adopted under the N.R.A. — about 
half attempt to fix prices with the re- 
sult that higher prices are passed on to 
the consumer. Because of these facts 
he mentioned the possibility of the rise 
of consumers’ cooperatives for the relief 
of the poor consumer, who up to now 
has been the one to pay and pay, and 
will continue to bear the burden until 
he can be awakened to the necessity 
of making his voice heard in the new 
system of economic planning. 

These and other speeches offered a 
challenge to home economists to enter 
the fight for consumer interests and to 
help in the formation of local groups 
of consumers to demand a hearing on 
problems affecting them, and to urge 
closer cooperation with Consumers’ Ad- 
visory Board and Consumer’s Counsel. 
The need of teaching the economics of 
distribution to boys and girls in elemen- 
tary and secondary schools was heard 
from several sources. 

Ruth O’Brien of the Bureau of Home 
Economics also spoke for the consum- 
er, stressing his right to complain, ad- 
vocating that manufacturers and retail- 
ers be forced to market their garments 
and fabrics so that the consumer would 
know the quality of the purchase. One 
of the jobs facing home economists in- 
terested in clothing and textiles is to 
plan research problems focused on con- 
sumer needs. There is a definite need 
for better labeling of goods to show 
quality and for standardization of size 
and measurement. Speaking on what 
the consumer should know about the se- 
lection and care of the newer fabrics, 
Mr. Ephraim Freedman, of R. H. Macy 
& Company’s Textile Laboratory, said 
that formerly the main questions in the 
consumers’ mind when purchasing tex- 
tiles were appearance, style and price. 
Now, more intelligent buying is neces- 
sary and the buyer is asking questions 
as to how the fabric will act under nor- 
mal conditions of use, its shrinkage, 
whether or not it is weighted, and how 
to care for a garment in the line of 
cleaning it. He mentioned that the sale 
of rayon and acetate materials has in- 
creased a great deal and cited the in- 
formation that has been made available 
as to their care and handling as being 
responsible for a good share of the in- 
creased demand. It was suggested that 
a study of the newer fabrics should be 
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included in courses of study in clothing 
classes in order to make the consumer 
more familiar with them. Manufactur- 
ers should be required to place all 
necessary information on handling of 
synthetic fabrics with the material 
when it is sent to the store, since such 
material requires different handling to 
silk or other fabrics. 


N the Homemaking Division a study 

of present day advertising and how it 
affects the consumer formed the topic 
for the main meeting on Tuesday. The 
program included an analysis of present 
day advertising by Rosamond Cook of 
the University of Cincinnati. Accord- 
ing to Miss Cook, a study made by stu- 
dents at the University of Cincinnati 
discovered that at least fifty different 
types of devices are used in advertising. 
The advertiser desires to secure the atten- 
tion of the reader (by means of size, 
color, etc.); to turn attention to the 
product; and to arouse the feeling of 
need by appeal to the basic needs and 
desires. The fundamental urges are the 
ones most likely to result in action—fear, 
desire for superiority, love of children, 
sex, appetite—and these are the ones 
most used, or appealed to, by advertis- 
ers. Miss Cook’s study criticized pres- 
ent day advertising mainly because so 
few facts are used, and when they are, 
such as tests that show certain quali- 
ties, they are presented in such a way 
as to be easily misinterpreted by the 


public. The talk was illustrated by ad- 
vertisements from current magazines 
that offered graphic proof of Miss 


Cook’s points. 

In Washington, D. C., the homemak- 
ers group made a survey of magazine 
advertising which was reported by Mrs. 
Mariana Nelson. As the project is not 
yet finished, no definite conclusions 
could be given. This was followed by 
a talk by Mrs. Millicent Yackey Taylor 
on the “Possibilities of advertising as 
a help to homemakers.” She pointed out 
the power wielded by advertising in 
present day education, and went on to 
show that “the success of advertising 
depends upon the correct interpretation 
of what the consumer wants and needs. 
The consumer must know what she 
wants and how to buy it. Women as a 
group are making up their minds to this 
and a radical change in buying is com- 
ing about which will necessitate a radical 
change in advertising. . . . Definite con- 
cise information should be given in ad- 
vertising without a lot of atmosphere. 
Clear facts simply stated are the great- 
est help. Statement of the limitations 
of the products is not harmful and usu- 
ally brings about respect for it. Con- 
crete data is what the homemaker 
wants... . The consumer should be the 
judge and she should let the producer, 


retailer and the advertiser know what 
she wants. Present day advertising is 
too general, but it has wonderful pos- 
sibilities for growth.” 

Alice Edwards, executive secretary of 
the American Home Economics Asso- 
ciation, stated the following problems 
to be solved in planning for informative 
advertising: 

1. What kind of information should 
be given and how expressed? 

2. Will 


customers? 


information § repel 


necessitate 


reliable 
Will 
lowered price? 
3. If there is a change, will we as 
consumers, be able to depend upon the 


honesty 


statements made? 

4. Can we be sure that the informa- 
tion will be well rounded and consider 
all the essential points? 

5. If factual advertising becomes com- 
mon we must guard against exploita- 
tion, 

6. What safeguards may be resorted 
to against misrepresentation? 


HE Social Service Department meet- 
ings were especially interesting this 
year. 

“Does social work patch or build?” 
was the question discussed by Clare M. 
Tousley, Assistant General Director of 
the New York Charity Organization 
Society, at the luncheon meeting. 

“The answer to this question,” said 
Miss Tousley, “depends on three things. 
First, who is doing the social work; 
second, how they do it; and third, do 
they have the cooperation and under- 
standing of the community?” 

Miss Tousley feels that the first two 
points are chiefly a matter of training. 
“It is possible and advisable,” she said, 
“for persons entering social work to 
learn and profit by the mistakes and 
discoveries of the past by taking train- 
ing before actually going out on the fir- 
ing line.” 

On the third point, she feels that it 
is the duty of trained social workers to 
enlist the cooperation of the community 
to prevent social problems. Unless the 
community is shown how such prob- 
lems are created, and unless steps are 
taken to avoid the causes, little real pro- 
gress can be made. 

A study of sickness and adequacy of 
diet among the families who have borne 
the brunt of the depression which was 
made by the U. S. Public Health Serv- 
ice in cooperation with the Milbank 
Memorial Fund in ten localities, includ- 
ing 11,000 families, was reported by Ed- 
gar Sydenstricker, Director of Re- 
search, Milbank Memorial Fund and G. 
St. Jerrott, Consultant in Vital Statis- 
tics, U. S. Public Health Service. This 
shows that the rate of disabling illness 
was_ highest “depression 
poor” who were in reasonably comfort- 
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among the 








able circumstances in 1929 but had 
dropped to comparative poverty by 
1932. The rate for this group was ma- 
terially higher than that of their more 
fortunate neighbors who suffered no 
great loss of income. Illness rates were 
higher among the families having only 
unemployed or part time workers than 
among those with a full time worker. 
Families with a low income per capita 
in 1932 showed higher illness rates than 
those in the higher income classes. 

Diets of families in straitened cir- 
cumstances indicated that a poor choice 
of foods was a more serious problem 
than shortage of food in terms of calo- 
ries. The use of the “protective foods” 
(milk, fruit and vegetables) was reduced 
to a very low level. Families looked 
upon the “protective foods” as luxuries 
and added them to their meat, potatoes 
and bread only when their incomes 
were slightly above a minimum neces- 
sary for maintaining themselves without 
relief. The low consumption of milk 
and fresh vegetables and fruits suggests 
a probably deficiency of calcium and 
vitamins for many children. 


HE division on Child Development 

and Parental Education drew large 
numbers of interested listeners at its 
meetings. Directed observation is im- 
portant for high school classes in Child 
Development, according to Hazel P. 
Roach, Supervisor of Home Economics, 
Grand Rapids, Michigan. 

“Pupils of high school age too often 
are carried away from scientific observa- 
tion by the antics of the ‘cute’ child,” 
said Miss Roach. “Directed observa- 
tion, based on units of work previously 
studied and informally discussed in the 
Child Development class, prepares the 
way for systematic observation. After 
the foundation is laid for directed pupil 
observation in the nursery school, em- 
phasis is placed upon the importance of 
further study and observation with the 
child in the home or the child in the 
neighborhood. The high school pupil 
is then better able to understand child 
life both at home and at school.” 

The observation of children by organ- 
ized groups of parents was discussed by 
Flora M. Thurston, home economist 
specializing in child development. 

“Few parents really know how to ob- 
serve their children,” said Miss Thurs- 
ton. “They see them in a variety of 
situations, but they have neither the 
time nor the training to observe them 
systematically.” 

Various groups of parents are now 
organizing, under the direction of the 
American Home Economics Associa- 
tion, to study their own and other chil- 
dren. Sixty-two leaders of parent 
groups eooperated in this study by an- 
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swering a questionnaire and sending de- 
scriptions of their methods. 

During the past two years, a Family 
Consultation Bureau has been operated 
on an experimental basis by the Child 
Development Institute of Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. The activi- 
ties of this bureau were discussed by 
Mrs. Margaret G. Benz, general secre- 
tary. The services of the bureau are in 
the following major fields:. Child Guid- 


ance, Family Relationships, Family 
Health, House Management, Family 
Finance, and Legal Services. During 


the two years of its operation, the bu- 
reau has received requests for service 
from more than seven hundred families. 


In a discussion of what changes 
should be made in our four-year-college 
and university curriculum to make it 
function most effectively, Flora Rose, 
director of New York State College of 
Home Economics at Cornell University, 
expressed the belief that schools and 
colleges should teach youth to achieve 
a maturity of behavior. Miss Rose said 
“If college education is to be effective, 
two fundamental changes in curriculum 
already under way in a number of col- 
leges must be made. First, not only 
must an important place be given to the 
social sciences in the education of all 
students, but the social science point of 
view must be included in all courses 
given. Second, the curriculum must be 
constructed around the student as a 
whole person, instead of concerning it- 
self solely with the development of his 
mental powers. Colleges must assume 
responsibility not only for the intellec- 
tual life of the student, for the facts he 
acquires, but also for his physical, emo- 
tional, and social life as well.” 


N Friday the election of new officers 

was held which resulted in the election 
of Effie Raitt of the University of 
Washington as president for the next 
two years. Chicago was voted as the 
convention city for 1935. 

The annual dinner was held on Fri- 
day evening and was followed by a 
retrospective fashion show presented by 
McCall’s Magazine and a fashion show- 
ing of mid-season and fall Paris models. 
A fine musical program carried through 
the dinner and during the fashion 
shows, through the courtesy of McCall’s 
Magazine, and conducted by Dr. Sig- 
mund Spaeth. Radio and movie fans, 
and that evidently included the whole 
audience, were thrilled at seeing and 
hearing Lannie Ross and Conrad Thi- 
bault in person. In the first part of the 
fashion show, styles of 1907 were worn 
by mannikins (that being the year that 
the American Home Economics Asso- 
ciation was founded). Bicycling bloom- 
ers, street and evening dresses of that 


era and the weird and wonderful cos- 
tumes worn for bathing were shown. 
Musical numbers and song hits of that 
period, arranged by Dr. Spaeth, added 
much to the enjoyment of the evening. 

The big event of the last day of the 
convention was the market trip con- 
ducted by Dr. Arthur E. Albrecht in- 
structor in economics at the New York 
City College, formerly director of the 
New York office of the state depart- 
ment of agriculture and markets, as- 
sisted by Miss Parrish, instructor in 
household arts at Teachers’ College, 
Columbia University. 

Shortly after midnight one hundred 
and twenty-five members of the associa- 
tion met Dr. Albrecht and Miss Parrish 
at the Pennsylvania Hotel and from 
there were conducted by buses which 
went first to the milk station of the 
New York Cenral Railroatl, at West 
130th Street and North River. There 
they inspected refrigerator cars which 
bring New Yorkers their milk supply 


from New York, Pennsylvania and 
Vermont. 

From there the home _ economists 
were taken to Grosvenor Market in 


West Twelfth street, passing through 
the jobbing market and Farmers’ Public 
Square where produce from nearby sec- 
tions is sold by farmers to jobbers. At 
the West Washington market directly 
opposite Farmers’ Square, the delegates 
passed through the section where live 
poultry from New Jersey and New York 
terminals is handled and_ sold _ to 
slaughter houses. 

By three o’clock in the morning 
(Saturday) the party had arrived at 
Pennsylvania Railroad piers 27, 28 and 
29, where southern and western pro- 
duce is received, distributed and loaded 
on trucks owned by jobbers and private 
truckmen. 

Between four and five the home econ- 
omists paused for breakfast at Childs 
Restaurant at 25 Park Row, later walk- 
ing through wholesale fruit and vege- 
table markets from Chambers Street 
to North Moore Street along Washing- 
ton Street, seeing the produce handled 
from trucks and placed on sidewalks 
for selling to jobbers. The next stop was 
in Brooklyn, at Wallabout Market, the 
largest farmers’ wholesale market in the 
world, and at the close of the six hour 
excursion the party passed through the 
Fulton Fish Market and the downtown 
section of New York. 


Tickets for the market trip, which 
were necessarily limited, were among 
the most eagerly sought after tickets 
in the week’s round of social and edu- 
cational activities, and breakfast at four 
in Park Row on Saturday was antici- 
pated with as much eagerness as any 
of the gala luncheons and banquets of 
the week’s activities. 
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Concerning Clothes 


y 
Ruth Goldberg 


Hartford, Connecticut 


Scene: 


Classroom. Desk, chairs, books, flowers, 
screen. Teacher busy with records. 
Girls come in wearing school clothes, no 
hats, carrying books. 


Cast: 


Miss Taylor, teacher: Thelma, Eunice, 
Judith, Eugenie, Beatrice, Fancheon, 
Charlotte. 


TEACHER: Come 


in. 


Good afternoon, girls. 
Can I do anything for you? 


Girts: Good afternoon, Miss Taylor, 
Eunice: We do wish you would help us 


with some advice, Miss Taylor. You 
see we've been talking over what to do 
this summer since none of us can go to 
camp as we would like to. 

JupirH: Fancheon suggested that we 
form a club so that we can get together 
every day. And then Charlotte had a 
bright idea. 

EucENIE: It would be such fun, too,- if 
our mothers will let us do it! 

JupirH: She suggested we have a camp 
club to do some of the same things girls 
do at real camps. 


TEACHER: Have any of you ever been at 
camp? 

THREE GIRLS (in chorus): I have. 

TEACHER: What are some of the things 


you expect to do? 

BEATRICE: Well, first of all we will plan 
a regular schedule for every day and 
try to follow it so everything will be 
sure to get fitted in. 

FANCHEON: Each one of us is going to 
make her own bed and take care of her 
own tent—oh! I mean room. 

CHARLOTTE: And keep our clothes mend- 
ed and help with meals. 

TEACHER: My! That sounds more like a 
real vacation for your mothers, doesn’t 
it? 

Eunice: Then every day we'll play ten- 
nis, or hike and have a picnic lunch, or 
swim at the “Y.” There are some 
books we would like to read together 
too. Isn’t it lucky we live so near the 
park and library? 


CHARLOTTE: That’s where you come in, 
Miss Taylor. Eunice said at the camp 
she went to last year the girls had a 
chance to learn to do useful things. We 
decided it would be nice for us to do 
some sewing—to make clothes to wear 
like those we’ve been making here at 
school. Judith’s mother said we could 
keep our things at her house and use her 
electric machine. 

JupirH: But don’t forget that mother 
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said we would have to be good house- 
keepers and promise to pick up our 
scraps and pins. Will you choose things 
for us to sew, Miss Taylor? 
TEACHER: Of course, I’ll be glad to help, 
girls. You know though I can’t really 
do the choosing. Each one of you will 
have to make her own choice but per- 
haps I can make some suggestions. At 
least we can talk over what you need 
and look through the fashion books for 
ideas. Shall we start with Eugenie? 
EvucENIE: I know just what I need. My 


aunt has invited me to visit her at the | 


shore for a week and it would be nice 
to have some bright beach pajamas. 

CHARLOTTE: Do you have cloth already, 
Eugenie, or must you buy some? 

EUGENIE: I expect to go downtown to- 
morrow to get it. 
enough, don’t you think so? 

Eunice: I don’t see how you can tell, 
Eugenie, until you get a pattern. It de- 
pends on the style. 

EucenieE: It won’t matter if there is some 
left over as long as I don’t run short of 
cloth. 

Eunice: Goodness, it would be extrava- 
gant to buy more than you need when it 
is so easy to figure out the right amount. 

JupitTH : Let’s look at the pajama patterns 
in Miss Taylor’s books. 

(Several girls open books, thumb 
through them, talking to each other 
in small groups. The pictures they 
are looking at become animated and 
pass across the stage as the girls make 
comments about them. Several models 
in different styles may be used. Vary 
dialogue to suit styles. The following 
for example:) 

FANCHEON: See this one, isn’t it gay? 

CHARLOTTE: Too much chance of getting 
sunburned with that low back. Those 
fitted shoulder capes certainly would 
keep the sun off, and a variety of mate- 
rials and colors could be used with the 
same pattern. How clever to use the 
green binding to bring out the color 
that shows least in the cloth! 

EuceniE: I am quite sure that that two- 
piece pajama with the applique design 
would do for me, I'll get that in size 14 
and find out how much cloth to get. 

TEACHER: What makes you think 14 is 
the right size for you, Eugenie? 

EucenieE: Why, I’m fourteen years old, 
of course. 

FANCHEON: I’m fourteen, too—but we’re 
such different sizes. Your pattern would 
never do for me. Is that the only way 
to buy a pattern, Miss Taylor? 


Four yards should be — 
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inal mimeographed program. 

TEACHER: It is much safer to take your 
measurements and compare them to 
those on the pattern. Then choose the 
size most like your measurements and 
the alterations will be quite easy. The 
measurements you are the bust, 
waist or hips, and the length, and you 
have already learned how to take them. 

It is easiest, of course, to change the 
length but if you do that don’t forget 
to figure the difference when you con- 
sult the pattern to estimate the amount 
of cloth required. 

JupitH : I’m glad we started with pajamas 
for I need some too—the kind to sleep 
in. But I guess there’s no luck for me. 
Mother has given me some cloth left 
over from a long remnant she bought 
for a dress but there is not enough for 
what I want so I'll have to choose some- 
thing else. 

Eunice: The trousers need not be very 
wide for sleeping pajamas. That makes 
a big difference so perhaps you will 
have enough cloth after all. 

Jupirn: The piece is only 2% yards long 
and that will never do. 

Eunice: That is plenty for the trousers. 
Couldn’t you use another material for 
the blouse? You could trim it with the 
cloth you have. There are several pic- 
tures like that in the magazines. 

JupirH: Why wasn’t I smart enough to 
think of that myself? And you may be 
sure that blouse is going to be a bright 
color. I just love bright colors and 
never can wear them for outside clothes 
because they make me look so much 
broader. It shouldn’t take long to se- 
lect a style because I was looking them 
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need 











over while Eugenie was thinking about 
her beach pajamas. 


(Models of sleeping pajamas appear 
and are described by the conversa- 
tion between the girls as for ex- 
ample: ) 

Jupiru: I’ve just about decided on that 
plain one with the bound armholes and 
neck. I’m not a very good sewer and if 

' I choose anything too hard you will all 
get way ahead cf me. 

TEACHER: That seems to me to be a wise 
choice, Judith, because it repeats most 
of the problems you had on your cook- 
ing apron and will give you extra prac- 
tice that will be helpful. 

(Slight pause. Girls look at 
other, smilingly, questioningly.) 

JupitH: Well, I’ve finished. Who is next? 

BeaTrRIcE: Eunice, this was mostly your 
idea. You should have a turn soon. 

Eunice: A party dress would be the most 
fun to make. I saw some lovely thin 
materials downtown last Saturday. 

Beatrice: But Eunice, you told me this 
morning your mother just finished an 
organdy dress for you. Whatever do 
you need another for? 

Eunice: I didn’t say I needed one, I said 
it would be fun to make one. It is a 
good thing for me to have practical 
friends! You are probably right. It 
would be better to choose something 
that can be used more often. All my 
last summer’s dresses are so short that 
I really do need an extra dress to wear 
at home afternoons or downtown. Let’s 
see what the books show. 


each 


(Models pass across the stage as the 
girls discuss styles and materials— 
dialogue may be varied to suit styles 
shown and number of students taking 
part.) 

Eunice: I’m tempted to choose a jumper 
dress because I could get enough mate- 
rial from one of last’s year’s dresses to 
make a blouse. But it is a lot of work 
to make two things. 

TEACHER: You sew so well and quickly, 
Eunice, that it won’t be too hard for 
you to do if that is what you really like 
best. Anyhow, I move that whoever 
finishes her sewing first will help the 
others. 

SEVERAL Girts (in unison): That is un- 
derstood, of course. 

TEACHER: May I suggest, Eunice, that 
when you go shopping for cloth for the 
jumper that you take along a piece of 
your blouse material so that you can 
consider the two together? If the blouse 
is very sheer, you will want to avoid a 
heavy, coarse weave for the dress. 

EucentieE: A large plaid or a stripe going 
all around would be becoming to you, 
Eunice, because you are so tall and 
slender. That style looks easy to make 
too. It must have a one-piece skirt be- 
cause I can’t see any seams or joinings. 

FANCHEON: You are mistaken because the 
pattern shows a six-piece skirt. The 
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TEACHER: 


stripes must have been matched so care- 
fully that the seams are invisible. That 
must have been a job. 

CHARLOTTE: I once helped to match de- 
signs for some cretonne drapes. It 
wasn’t hard but it took time and wasted 
some cloth because the design was big. 

You know we have learned, 
girls, that it is wise to consult the en- 
velope or guide of your pattern to find 
out how much cloth of a particular 
width is needed for your size and to add 
or subtract the difference if you had to 
lengthen or shorten the pattern to make 
it right for you. Generally, estimates 
are made for plain materials or may 
also allow for an “up and down” mate- 
rial. However, if you intend to match 
the design at the seams, you must allow 
for extra cloth, the amount depending 
on the size of the design. Having plaids 
or other designs match is a sure sign 
of a well-made garment. 

Eunice: The plain tan broadcloth blouse 
looks nice with a dress which has so 
many lines. We learned in art class that 
it is always safe and good taste to com- 
bine plain areas with figured ones. The 
old dress I plan to make over into a 
blouse is figured so I guess I’ll choose 
a plain color for the dress. Besides, I 
wouldn’t have the courage to try to 
match plaids for so many seams. 

EucGenie: And if you choose a fairly dark 
color, it will make a good-looking dress 
for school next fall, too. 


Enter Thelma 

THELMA: Sorry to be late, girls, but that 
“Observer” meeting was just over. What 
am I missing? 

CHARLOTTE: We are talking over what 
things we can make when we get to- 
gether at Judith’s house to sew this va- 
cation. Eugenie and Eunice and Judith 
have decided already and Miss Taylor 
is going to help the rest of us too. Sup- 
pose you take the next turn. 

THELMA: I guess I really don’t belong 
here because there is not a thing I need 
right now. Last vacation, mother and I 
went through my closet and fixed up all 
my old clothes to do this season and 
then she bought me two new dresses 
also. Maybe some of you will let me 
help with your things so I won't feel 
useless. 

TEACHER: If you really want to help some 
one, Thelma, perhaps I can make a sug- 
gestion. There are some pieces left of 
the government cloth we used to make 
dresses for the needy of Hartford. If 
you want to take some of that, you can 
return the finished garments to me when 
school opens again. 

THELMA: I would like that very much, 
Miss Taylor, if you trust me with the 
cloth. 

TEACHER: Of course I do, Thelma, but 
you will have to do some planning and 
thinking to cut the cloth without waste 
and to decorate the dresses without 


spending money for trimmings. You may 
remember how ingenious some of the 
girls in school were about that. For 
example, small scraps of left-overs may 
be used for trimming as on these little 
dresses. (Kindergarten pupils act as 
models, appearing at this point.) Larger 
left-over pieces may be pieced and 
seamed to make trimmings or even a 
whole blouse as for the blue jumper 
dress. Using a little imagination will 
make plain dresses pretty without 
spending money. You know this layette 
basket was filled by our classes with a 
complete wardrobe for a new baby. 
(She holds up a small garment or two.) 
It is ready to go to the Needlework 
Guild now. 

EucEnIE: It’s growing quite late. The rest 
of you girls will have to think quite 
fast. 

BEATRICE: May I be next so I can leave 
in time to practice before supper? I 
can’t buy very good cloth; what I spend 
comes out of my allowance and I’m 
saving to get a new winter coat. It 
seems a shame to waste my time and 
work on poor cloth, doesn’t it? 

CuHar.otteE: There is that lovely white 
flannel skirt you have like Fancheon’s. 
Don’t you need an extra blouse for that? 
It takes so little cloth for a blouse that 
perhaps you can get a good quality for 
what you intend to spend. 

BEATRICE: I have some quite heavy blouses 
but it would be a nice change to have a 
sheer one. It probably would be as 
cheap to buy one, though. There were 
some advertised in the paper yesterday 
that were very stylish. Believe it or 
not, they were only forty-nine cents, and 
it is lots quicker to buy things. 

Eunice: We talked that over in class 
once or twice while you were out with 
the mumps, Beatrice. Of course you can 
get nice things that are good value, but 
just think of all the people who work 
on ready-made clothes and who sell 
them. Somebody has to pay for their 
time and work and it’s charged up to 
the customer. You can’t expect to get 
a finished blouse for the same price as 
just the cloth unless it is a poorer qual- 
ity. It would be quite different if you 
were out working and could earn more 
for your time than you saved by making 
your clothes. Our time isn’t worth much 
for other things so we really are earn- 
ing money if we sew things to wear. 


JuprirH: I’m glad to know how to sew be- 


cause it is so hard to get clothes I like 
to fit me. Sometimes it is necessary to 
make alterations and sometimes it isn’t 
possible to get just the thing I want ex- 
cept by making it. 

FANCHEON: That vest style blouse is so 
tailored it would look mannish if it 
weren’t for the full sleeves. All white 
is easy to launder and the woven de- 
sign makes it more interesting. 


(Continued on page 246) 
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Decorative 


Elizabeth Brannigan 


HE problem of a girl who doesn’t 

want to wear an apron is more like- 

ly to confront a mother in the home 
kitchen than a home economics teacher 
in the well-ordered and _ disciplined 
school laboratory. Perhaps, however, 
if such a girl knew the despised article 
was once considered an essential part 
of the costume of great ladies of fash- 
ion, her knowledge might result in a 
form of “carry over” of home econom- 
ics teaching into family life which 
would impress most favorably her har- 
assed parent. 


As the illustrations show, these 
aprons were very different from the 
ones we know today. We buy one 


ready-made or make one in a few mo- 
ments from a bright percale or ging- 
ham. The ladies of those days—or their 
servants—put endless hours of fine 
stitching, as well as lovely silks and 
laces, into theirs. Nor would they be 
considered really practical things, not 
taking kindly, most of them, to fre- 
quent laundering. From an artistic 


The illustration at the right shows a white linen and reticello 
lace apron, Italian, of about 1600; the one below shows an 
embroidered Venetian apron of the Louis XIV _ period. 
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A view of the exhibition of Lace and Embroidered Aprons at the Metropolitan 


Museum of Art, which will be on view through September 23. 


The illustrations 


below show two of the aprons in enough detail to be useful in classroom work. 


standpoint, however, many of these old 
aprons were lovely and as costume ac- 
cessories they have great interest for us. 

The Metropolitan Museum of Art, in 
New York, has on exhibition this sum- 
mer a loan collection of these aprons, 
charmingly arranged in a small room, 
and accompanied with old _ fashion 
plates showing the ways in which they 
were worn. Aprons seem to have ap- 


peared first in the sixteenth century, 
when they were made usually of linen 
enriched with lace. Lace was still a 


new mode at the time, and extremely 
costly, so it was only natural that the 
ladies of fastion should adopt enthusi- 
astically this excellent way of showing 
off what nust have been their prize 
possession. The lace apron illustrated, 


(Con :nued on page 244) 











Promoting the Home Economics Department 
Through Women’s Clubs 


ITH twenty million women 
banded together in different 
organizations it is apparent 


that through them come many reforms 
and educational movements. 

They furnish a excellent me- 
dium through which wide awake home 
economists may work to further their 
cause and advertise the work of home 
making. and at the same time enrich 
the lives of women in the homes. 

Many times professional home econ- 


most 


omists, especially teachers, are so en- 
grossed in their work that they fail to 
reach out and make contacts with club 
women of the town and community. 
They often feel that going to club is just 
a waste of time because it is merely a 
clique of women who meet for gossip, 
pleasure, and a program of little conse- 
quence. Of course there are undoubt- 
edly some groups of women like that 
where the practical economist 
would find nothing in common. 

On the other hand if she looks into 
the structure of the set-up of the feder- 
ated clubs, she will find a substantial, 
complex organization as seen by the 
following outline: General Federation; 
State Federation; District Federation; 
County Federation; City Federation; 
and individual clubs which are members 
and participants of the larger divisions. 

If by chance, she has the good for- 
tune to visit a local federated club, she 
will discover departments and commit- 
tees on American Citizenship; The 
American Home; Education; Art; Lit- 
erature; Music; International Rela- 
tions; Legislation; Press and Publicity; 
Public Welfare; Institutional Relations; 
Public Health; Social Relations; Par- 
liamentary Usage; and Programs. She 
may be surprised to learn the women, 
though homemakers, have a compre- 
hensive vision of the problems at home 
and a keen interest in those of the city, 
state, nation, and foreign nations. 


home 


The broad home economist may find 
several channels through which to 
work, but what could be easier than 
through the American Home Depart- 
ment which is the bread and butter of 
the home economist. Contrary to the 
thoughts of some specialists who think 
the club women hear so much of home 
they do not wish to hear a teacher or 
some one who does not have a home 
tell them what to do, they are anxious 
to have programs brought to them from 
the professional home economist. 

Oftentimes, however, the teacher 
does not know club members and may 
not be asked to come before them. 
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By 


Lita Hindman Luebbers 
Likewise, the club members and 
gram committees do not realize what 
excellent material is at hand when they 
are groping for something new or 
something different, or some one the 
club has not heard before. So it is en- 
tirely fitting and proper for the home 
economist to send a card or indicate in 
some manner that she and her students 
would be glad to cooperate in the 
American Home Programs. Another 
way of making contacts for the teacher 
is for the students of the home econom- 
ics department to give practice teas 
and programs for the clubs and invite 
them to the class room. Mothers and 
their friends will come to see and hear 
their daughters when they would not 
be interested otherwise. Special invi- 
tations and the demonstration of per- 
sonal interest will do more than pub- 
lic and formal invitations. 


pro- 


Then it must not be forgotten that 
occasionally a home economist drops 
out of the profession and becomes a 
practical homemaker with a_ husband 
and home in the community. She is a 
living example of that for which she 
stands, and the opinion of the towns- 
people toward home economics will de- 
pend largely on what practical use she 
makes of her knowledge. 

Due to the NRA movement which is 
taking large numbers of boys and girls 
from labor, there is greater need than 
ever for the merchandise found in the 
home economist’s pack. Those young 
people need something to occupy their 
minds and time, and further train them 
for making a living for themselves la- 
ter. If the club women become inter- 
ested in such a project, much may be 
accomplished in introducing and keep- 
ing the study of homemaking in our 
schools. One who knows the situation 
concerning educational funds could 
hardly suggest introducing new work 
in the schools but much could be done 
to prevent the elimination of such as is 
found in our present systems. 


When the home economist goes be- 
fore any club or organization, whatever 
her topic of discussion, she should be a 
specimen of her own doctrine. Practical 
homemakers not only want educational 
material but also something that will 
lift them a little above the average 
plane of living. They want the artistic 
and the beautiful along with something 


that is applicable to themselves or their 
own homes. If the speaker can furnish 
illustrative material to clarify points in 
her lecture it will create interest, serve 
as tangible substance and make the 
women feel as if they have spent a 
profitable afternoon and have acquired 
something to take home with them. 
They do not want to be preached at 
and if a speaker dwells too long on 
pure economics in the home, she will 
find different members of the audience 
becoming restless and looking very bored! 
Those same members will forget their 
uneasiness and become intensely inter- 
ested upon the appearance of material 
evidence. In this new age people are 
thinking, reading, and discussing prob- 
lems of economics, the government and 
the home. They can read for them- 
selves much that the speaker may 
bring but they will not make charts, 
drawings, and collect testimonies that 
will drive home those same points. 
Visual education, whether the audi- 
ence be children, college people, or 
adults, always arrests the attention and 
keeps the mind from wandering. Such 
subjects as Art in Dress Selection en- 
gage the curiosity of women as they 
are eager to know how they may en- 


hance themselves with the least ex- 
pense. Large sketches showing the 
standard figure, fashion plate figure, 


balance, rhythm, emphasis, proportion, 
harmony, vertical and horizontal lines, 
necklines, hat selection, designs for 
stouts, thin people, and the average 
woman, will explain thoroughly their 
meaning to an audience unacquainted 
with the study and application of art. 

Becoming colors may be exemplified 
by the speaker trying different colors 
on herself or on a model whom she takes 
with her, and expounding the reasons 
why some are becoming and others are 
not. The samples of colors may be 
short lengths of yard material used ex- 
clusively for that purpose in the class 
room, or remnants from any person's 
sewing basket, or even pieces of dis- 
carded dresses. The latter will prob- 
ably be more captivating to the audi- 
ence as there may be some personal in- 
cident that will add human interest. 

The arrangement of furniture may be 
shown by having sketches of rooms or 
even floor plans of houses arranged on 
an easel, with cut out furniture that 
may be pinned on the sketches in dif- 
ferent ways, showing good and’ bad 
placement. 

Landscape gardening lends itself to 
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Inexpensive Ways of Making 
Economics Rooms Attractive 


By 
Elizabeth Goetz 


St. Paul, Minnesota 


HE home economics rooms in the 

high school should be attractive. 

How can good teaching be done if 
the room does not carry out the prin- 
ciples being taught? Drab and unin- 
teresting rooms will never make any- 
one believe that a good job of related 
art teaching is being done. 

The teacher always has several ex- 
cuses for an unattractive room. “We 
can’t afford to spend any money on 
decorations,” or “This is such a small 
town that I can’t find any materials 
here to make it more attractive.” 

It isn’t necessary to spend a lot of 
money to add interest to the classroom. 
The Minnesota State Department of 
Home Economics Education provides 
many suggestions which can be carried 
out easily and inexpensively. 

Growing things in the room—plants, 
vines—decorations provided by nature 
—a spray of bright berries or autumn 
leaves—are some of the easiest ways 
of making your room more cheerful. 


Next fall, during the first week's of' 


school, go on a picnic with your class 
and gather brilliant maple, oak or sum- 
ac leaves to arrange in the room. Many 
colorful wild flowers are still in bloom 
at this time of the year and will do 
wonders in brightening up a dark cor- 
ner, and later on can be replaced by 
bittersweet or other berries, evergreen 
branches, or seed pods. 

Interesting plants which cost nothing 
can be grown from grapefruit, lemon 
or orange seeds. By half covering a 
sweet potato with water, an attractive 
plant will result, adding a decorative 
note to a table or shelf. Ivy, wander- 
ing jew, and other vines or plants can 
be purchased very reasonably, or per- 
haps the pupils will enjoy bringing in 
their own plants. More ivy plants can 
easily be produced by cutting slips and 
placing them in water until roots have 
grown. 

No money need be spent on vases or 
flower pots. Many groceries such as 
jam, mustard, and some brands of cof- 
fee are packed in jars of good structur- 
al design, and if you prefer some color, 
they may be painted with enamel. 
Sometimes lovely pottery can be ob- 
tained in the five and ten cent store. 
Glass fish bowls, which can also be 
bought there, can be used for lovely 
flower arrangements. 

Have your pupils bring discarded 
jars, if they have more than they can 
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use at home. Watch the shelves 
of the village store for possible 
containers which could be used or 
changed in some way into flower 
containers. Watch trash piles 
closely, and you will be surprised 
at some of the things people 
throw away which others with in- 
genuity can use to advantage. 
Look through the _ laboratory 
equipment with an eye to possible 
containers—an earthenware jar, a 
pitcher, a glass or a pottery bowl 
may be just right for the flowers 
and leaves your class collects. 


Flowers and plants will do much 
to pep up a dull room, but don’t 
stop at that. Pictures that are col- 
orful and of good design will help 
the teaching of related art and art 
appreciation, besides making the 
room more livable. They can be found in 
numerous magazines and can be framed 
inexpensively as a class problem. Frames 
may be purchased at the five and ten 
cent store, and if they have an unde- 
sirable design or color, they can be 
rubbed down with sandpaper and re- 
finished. Instead of a frame, passe- 
partout may be used with either cellu- 
loid or glass, or the pictures may be 
simply mounted on plain paper. 

Other objects which are interesting 
and beautiful in color, shape, or design 
might be borrowed for a time, such as 
pottery, interesting textiles, or baskets. 
Many others can be made quite easily. 
An unattractive box may be rubbed 
down, carved with a simple geometric 
design and stained to make a most in- 
teresting piece. A wooden chopping 
bowl can be stained or painted and used 
in a decorative arrangement. 

On top of the cupboard try out a 
grapefruit plant or several of them 
grouped together set off with shiny 
black tray behind them. Have an “art 
corner” in the department showing 
how to use common articles in effective 
groupings to bring out a homelike at- 
mosphere. Wild flowers in a pottery 
bowl and some books on a table with 
a large dull green blotter instead of a 
table runner is another suggestion. A 
simple print or hanging behind the 
group makes it more unified and com- 
plete. Another simple grouping is a 
green sweet potato plant and a walnut 
stained cigar box, behind which is hung 
a piece of red-orange material (a dyed 
flour sack) for an interesting color note. 

Try different arrangements and don’t 
keep the same one so long that it be- 
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Courtesy of Home and Field 


A simple and lovely flower arrangement that is 
adaptable to the home economics department. 


comes stale. Have the pupils assume 
responsibility for changing them, using 
the material available in the depart- 
ment or articles which they themselves 
have made or collected. 

Table runners can be made _ inex- 
pensively from pieces of old material 
and decorated with colored yarns or 
bias binding. Flour sacks can be dyed 
in attractive colors, after having been 
bleached, and then trimmed with col- 
ored yarns. Cotton crash, theatrical 
gauze and monks cloth have interesting 
textures suitable for table runners. 

The importance of the bulletin board 
as a device to add interest to a room is 
not always fully appreciated. It may 
either make or mar the appearance of 
the room, and may eastly be one of the 
most attractive parts of the department, 
as well as a means of teaching. Use bril- 
liant color in pictures and fabrics and ar- 
range them artistically. 

But don’t spend so much time on 
your arrangements that you forget that 
the most important part in the attrac- 
tiveness of a room is its neatness and 
orderliness. If supplies must be out in 
the room, provide boxes which have 
been covered with wallpaper and shel- 
lacked, or use a screen to conceal the 
articles in the corner. 

By following some of these sugges- 
tions not only will interest and beauty 
be added to your room, but also a 
spirit of cooperation on the part of the 
students in making it attractive. They 
are going to enjoy their room, but not 
from observation. They will develop 
interest and appreciation through ac- 


tive participation. 
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How a City Nursery 


Became a Child Care Laboratory 


By 


Isabella 


Chilton 


Wilson 


Marshall College, 
Huntington, W. Va. 


HE study of child care and develop- 
ie is greatly increased in value 

through the use of a laboratory. Many 
schools do not have the facilities nor the 
funds to equip a laboratory for the teach- 
ing of child care. Particularly is this true 
at the present time when educational ex- 
penditures are being reduced rather than 
increased. 

If the wide awake home economics ad- 
ministrator examines the resources of the 
community in which her school is located, 
oftentimes a seemingly hopeless situation 
is solved by helping fill community needs. 

This proved to be true at Marshall Col- 
lege in Huntington, West Virginia. It be- 
came increasingly evident that the stu- 
dents in child care courses needed more 
actual experience with children. Mental, 
social, emotional, and physical prob!ems 
were not made real to the average student 
through reading and discussion alone. 

Several years earlier a twelve-room 
brick house had been donated by a local 
philanthropist to the city, to be used as a 
children’s home. This house had been a 
white elephant to the city, as there were 
no funds to employ help. The Kiwanis 
Club the mothers who 
worked in the industrial plants and as 
domestic servants in the city needed a 
place to leave their children during the 
day, they would help solve this situation. 


decided since 


Accordingly the Kiwanians took over the 
home, hiring a registered nurse to super- 
intend the City Day Nursery for the chil- 
Day labor for 
repairing the house and redecorating was 
supplied through the Reconstruction Fi- 


dren of working mothers. 


nance Corporation, as were also a cook 
and a janitor. The first floor of the house 
was given over to the nursery since it 
was surrounded by a spacious yard. The 
second floor was given to the Baby Clinic. 
The play ground was a screened portion 
of the rear yard. 

There was an average attendance of 
twenty-five children per day at the nurs- 
ery; nine infants of less than two years 
of age; nine small children from two to 
four, and six children over four. 

Each mother paid ten cents per day for 
each child if she could afford to do so. 
If her wages were so low that she could 
not pay this nominal fee for the child’s 
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keep at the nursery, she paid what she 
could, if only a penny, or paid nothing at 
all. This meant that the homes must be 
studied to see what the financial condi- 
tions really were. A survey had shown 
that twenty-five of these children’s par- 
ents earned from 3 to $15 a week, with 
the average weekly earning of all the par- 
ents $5.89. Twenty-five per cent of the 
families earned $3.60 a week or less; 75 
per cent $6 or less. In 60 per cent of the 
cases the mother was the only wage earn- 
er. In many cases both the father and 
mother had jobs, coming for the child 
after work. These wage figures were com- 
piled prior to July 10, 1933. 

Some of the children were given the 
noon meal only; others were given sup- 
per if the mother came late to get her 
child. Some of the children brought early 
in the mornings were given breakfast. 
Special diets were prepared for the chil- 
dren with deficiency diseases, such as 
aenemia or rickets. 

During July, 1933, a total of 1,162 meals 
were served and an average of twenty- 
eight children a day cared for. 

When we asked whether or not the col- 
lege students would be welcome at the 
Kiwanis Day nursery, the authorities 
were willing and eager to have them. 

As the nursery was located about sev- 
enteen blocks from the college, the course 
was arranged into four hours laboratory 
and two hours recitation per week. The 
recitation work was held at the college. 

There were fifteen students in the child 
care course. Three went each afternoon 
except Saturday to the nursery. One third 
of the laboratory periods were spent in 
the care of the baby under two years 
of age; one third, in the care of the child 
of two to four; and one third in the care 
of the child of four and over. 

Each student adopted one of the chil- 
dren for the duration of the course. This 
child was studied particularly closely. 
Toys were made for this selected child— 
bean bags, calico dolls and dog, and scrap 
books. Clothes were gathered from rela- 
tives and acquaintances. Local sash and 
door companies were solicited for wooden 
blocks for toys. 

Each student kept a diary of the oc- 
currences at the nursery, copied the case 





records of the twenty-five families whose 
children attended, and kept a scrap book 
of all printed articles on child care found 
in the newspapers and magazines during 
the period of the course. 
The original objectives of sending the 
child care students to the nursery were: 
1. To learn to bathe the infant and young 
child skillfully, 

2. To learn to make up nursing formula 
for the infant, 

3. To learn to dress the 
young child, 

4. To study the emotional behavior of the 
child, 

5. To study the social behavior of the 
child, 

6. To study the mental behavior of the 
child, 

7. To study the physical development of 
the child, 

8. To prepare food for the young child, 

9. To realize the need of reading widely 
on the literature of child care and 
development. 

The students entered into the following 
program. They prepared food for the 
children, made up milk formulas for the 
young infants, bathed the babies and chil- 
dren, dressed and cared for them, pre- 
pared them for the afternoon rest period, 
supervised the afternoon rest period, and 
supervised the play period. 

Problems developed which the program 
of lessons outlined did not provide for; 
how to cure skin diseases of children, 
how to prevent diarrhea, how to develop 
constructive play, how to overcome thumb 
sucking, bed wetting, masturbation. All 
these were real problems to be solved. 
Overcoming profanity, selfishness, over- 
aggressiveness and other undesirable so- 
cial traits presented further difficulties 
and necessitated research and much read- 
ing on the part of the students. 

The college physician gave lectures on 
childhood diseases, kindergarten experts 
gave lectures on constructive play. A lo- 
cal woman who had spent much time on 
handicraft work for crippled children lec- 
tured to the class. Later the students vis- 
ited the local crippled children’s home and 
inspected her work there. 

The students of child care have ob- 
tained information, insight, and attitudes 
that were not foreseen at all when the 
laboratory work was started. For one 
thing they have come to understand some- 
thing of the problem of the working 
mother. The average student at this col- 
lege comes from a home where the fam- 
ily income is from $1800-$2200 per year. 
The children of the nursery school come 
from homes where the weekly income is 
much less. Students become aware of the 
fact that the homes which supply patron- 
age to the City Day Nursery are largely 
broken homes. They realize the diseases 
which are caused by the lack of proper 
foods, the diseases which are prevalent 
(Continued on page 247) 
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Sewing Projects for your Classes and Clubs 


Attractive Rugs from 
Burlap Bags 


Elizabeth Oerke 
Ellendale, North Dakota 


With the approach of the spring 
term the young women in the clothing 
classes of the State Normal and In- 
dustrial School have sought to discover 
unique projects and materials. Since 
the thoughts of our American people 
have been directed toward conserva- 
tion and thrift, several young women 
wished one construction project to be 
a garment that would exemplify thrift, 
without neglecting comfort, style, ap- 
propriateness and good taste. 

Burlap sacks were common to the 
experiences of all our young women 
The possibilities of burlap sacks as a 
construction material appealed to the 
enthusiasm of these enterprising young 
women. Since burlap is uncomfortable 
next to the flesh, our burlap garments 
have been limited to jumper dresses or 
suits, with blouses made from matching 
or contrasting cotton materials. 

Two large burlap coffee sacks were 
required for one jumper dress, and 
three burlap sacks were required for a 
suit. One package of dye will dye enough 
material for two garments. Green and 
black were the most popular dyes used in 
our class work. 

The construction of burlap rugs has 
provided inexpensive projects for the 
application of principles of design in 
our Related Art classes. 

1. Select four firm burlap sacks. Each 
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sack * should be washed thoroughly, 
dried, ripped open and pressed. The 
edges on one sack should be made 
even by drawing one thread along each 
raw edge, then cutting off the uneven 
portion. The sack is then folded in 
half, the raw edges turned in, basted 
and then stitched on a sewing machine 
along one side and two ends. This sack, 
the desired size of the rug, is used for 
the foundation of the rug. (See fig. 1.) 

2. The three remaining sacks are cut 
in three inch strips, by drawing or pull- 
ing a thread across the material at three 
inch intervals and cutting along these 
spaces. These three inch strips are 
fringed on each side leaving about five 
threads wide through the center. (See fig. 


2) 
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Fig. 1 Fig. 2 Fig. 3 Fig. 4 

3. The next step in the process of rug 
making is to stitch the fringed strips 
to the foundation prepared in paragraph 
one, First baste a fringed strip across 
one end of the foundation. Jt is neces- 
sary to baste each strip through its 
center. Next stitch this basted strip on 
the sewing machine and fold it over 
toward the outer edge. A second strip 
is basted in the foundation about one 
fourth inch from the first, then stitched 
and folded over. Continue this process 
until the entire foundation is covered. 
After the last strip of fringe is stitched 
on it should be folded over and stitched 





students. 


is made of a silk 


ground, with lavender 
is all straight, and the pattern is not too intricate for even young 


close to the edge of the rug on the right 
side (figure 3) and folded over toward 
the edge (figure 4). 

Care should be taken to keep the 
stitching parallel to the end of the 
foundation. The machine _ stitching 
should be fastened either by tying the 
threads or stitching back over the pre- 
vious stitching for a distance of about 
two or three inches. The fringe pro- 
vides the nap for these easily laundered, 
inexpensive rugs and takes on the ap- 
pearance of hair on an animal rug. 
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Courtesy Singer Sewing Machine Co 


The quilted jacket described below. 


The Swallow - Quilt 


This quilt is made up of 63—9 in. blocks, finished with a 6 
in. border and % in. binding all around the edge. Thirty-one 
(31) of the 63 blocks show the swallows. The swallows are 
made of contrasting color by joining three 3 in. square blocks 
at right angles and four triangles. Two blocks and 4 triangles 
of the background color complete the 9 in. square. 

All blocks are joined, border added, then sheet wadding 
and lining. Baste all three together with long, even bastings. 
Use quilting foot and guide and stitch diagonally on the machine, 
spacing rows one inch apart. 

The quilt shown is made of a cotton fabric, yellow for the 
‘swallows.” The stitching, you will notice, 


The Jacket 


The jacket illustrated, which is also quilted on the machine, 
material. Material, sheet wadding, and 
lining were basted together and quilted in the piece, then the 
jacket was cut out and sewn. 

There is no pattern for this quilting, but a pattern could 
be worked out by the student. It is based on diagonal quilt- 
ing, giving a somewhat similar effect, but is made by stitch- 
ing up and down the material, in swinging curves. Plain 
diagonal quilting, however, would be effective. 

Such a jacket as this is useful with lounging pajamas, as a 
bed jacket, and even as an evening wrap. 
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Honey in Custom and Tradition 


heaven” by the Roman poet Vergil, 

is a product around which much 
glamour and romance has centered. It 
was, no doubt, the first sweet known to 
man. Long before the ancient Egyptians 
had made the bee the symbol of industry 
and royalty, the little insect and its prod- 
uct were familiar to the peoples who 
dwelt in the fertile plains of Central Asia, 
the so-called cradle of mankind. A glance 
into the history, legends, literature, and 
customs of other days reveals something 
of the high esteem in which this “distilled 
nectar of the fragrant flowers” was held. 

The familiar nursery rhyme, 

“The king was in his counting house, 

counting out his money, 

The queen was in the parlor, eating 

bread and honey,” 
suggests the close association of honey 
with wealth and royalty, an association 
common among the ancients and prevalent 
even yet among some of the more primi- 
tive peoples. 

Anointing a king or emperor with 
honey, or honey and water, in order that 
he might obtain paramount power was 
the custom of some of the early tribes. 
In India, honey with milk, curds, or clari- 
fied butter was considered a suitable offer- 
ing for a king or an honored guest. The 
Hebrews also regarded it a choice gift, for 
on their second journey into Egypt, Jo- 
seph’s brethern were instructed by their 
father to “take of the best fruits in the 
land in your vessels and carry down the 
man a present, a little balm and a little 
honey, spices and myrrh, nuts and al- 
monds.” 

Honey symbolized abundance. The 
“promised land” of the Israelites was de- 
scribed as a “land that floweth with milk 
and honey.” It was regarded as a source 
of strength and vigor. Did not John the 
Baptist eat of the “locusts and wild 
honey”? It stood for something much to 
be desired as evidenced by the frequent 
use of the term honey in simile and meta- 
phor. “Sweeter than honey and _ the 
honeycomb” is a familiar expression. 

Among the ancients, honey held an im- 
portant place in the religious ceremonials 
and in the rites attending birth, marriage, 
and death. Even yet among some of the 
more primitive peoples these customs per- 
sist. 

Among certain Hindus it is said that 
before other persons are allowed to touch 
a new-born child, the father puts into 
the mouth of the infant a mixture of 
butter and honey from a golden spoon, at 
the same time invoking the blessing of the 
gods. In some localities, sweetmeats 
made from honey are passed over the 
head of the new-born infant to drive away 
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evil spirits. Honey is sometimes used by 
the Mohammedans of the Punjab as the 
chief ingredient of the ghutti which is 
administered to a new-born child for a 
period of several days by the most re- 
spected matron of the family in order 
that the child may absorb some of the 
matron’s virtues. 

Honey played an important part in the 
ceremonies attending death. With milk 
and water it was presented by the Greeks 
as a libation to the dead. With beans, 
peas, rice, barley or wheat, it was one of 
the most important foods provided for the 
dead by the peoples of the Orient. It 
was used in commemorative feasts held 
by. some of the tribes in Russia. As part 
of the burial services, elders of one of 
the East African tribes poured honey 
and cooked fat on the filled-in grave, 
saying: “We give you this to drink.” 

Honey was used by the early Egyptians 
and Assyrians for embalming the dead. 
The practice was also known to others, 
for it is mentioned by such writers as 
Homer and Josephus. The body of one 
Agesipolis, a king of Sparta who died in 
Macedonia, is said to have been sent home 
in honey. The body of Emperor Justin II 
was placed in honey mixed with spices. 
It is said that the faithless Cleomenes of 
Sparta caused the head of his victim 
Archonides to be preserved in honey, and 
had it always near at hand when he was 
considering some important affair of 
state in order to fulfill his oath to under- 
take nothing without first consulting 
Archonides’ head. According to some 
accounts, the body of Alexander the 
Great was deposited in honey. 

In nearly every land there seem to have 
grown up customs involving the use of 
honey in wedding ceremonies in order to 
insure a happy marriage. Anointing the 
lips of the bride, or sometimes of the 
bridegroom, is practiced among some na- 
tionalities. Among certain Balkan peo- 
ples the bride and bridegroom eat to- 
gether a cake which is dipped in honey 
as it is eaten. In some lands the bride, 
and in others, the bridegroom eats of 
honey by itself or in combination with 
curds or other ceremonial foods before or 
on the marriage day. However, among 
the Bathonga who regard honey as a 
“mysterious thing,” a man visiting the rel- 
atives of his betrothed must avoid honey, 
and it must not be eaten in the presence 
of the bride during the first year of mar- 
ried life. 

Among some of the gypsies of the 
Balkans, in the course of the elaborate 
ceremonies which last for several days, 
the bridegroom sends the bride skeins of 
yellow silk. These are stuck all over her 
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face with honey and purple stain. She 
then leaves her father’s house and is 
drawn in a cart to the home of her fa- 
ther-in-law. Upon her arrival, her moth- 
er-in-law hands her a sieve of oats and 
some honey. She scatters the oats from 
the sieve and smears honey on the door- 
posts. 

The use of honey on the door is found 
among several tribes. In a district near 
Sparta, upon the arrival of the couple at 
their new home, they are met at the door 
by the bridegroom’s mother holding a 
glass of honey in her hand. The bride 
sips of the honey that the words of her 
lips may be sweet as honey, and smears 
the remainder on the lintel of the door 
in order that strife may not enter. In Bul- 
garia, the bride, upon her arrival at the 
bridegroom’s house, is presented with 
honey which she smears on all the thresh- 
holds which she passes in order that she 
shall love her new relatives. 

The “honeymoon” is supposed to have 
had its origin in a custom of the Teutonic 
nations of Europe. In ancient times it 
was the custom for a newly married cou- 
ple to partake of metheglin or mead, a 
kind of wine made from the fermenta- 
tion of the liquid obtained by boiling 
drained honeycombs in water. The use of 
the beverage was supposed to continue 
thirty days; thus, it is said, the term 
“honey month,” later changed to “honey- 
moon,” came into use. 

Honey found a prominent place in cer- 
tain religious ceremonials. Among some 
tribes it was used as an offering to the 
gods; but the Hebrews were forbidden 
to offer it as a burnt sacrifice, although 
it was acceptable as an offering to the 
Jewish priests. The use of cakes made 
with honey was frequent in the Greek 
ritual, 

Honey was highly prized as a food 
among all the early peoples. Isaiah says, 
“Butter and honey shall he eat that he 
may know to refuse the evil and choose 
the good.” In Proverbs we find the ad- 
monition, “My son, eat thou honey, be- 
cause it is good; and the honeycomb 
which is sweet to thy taste.” But there is 
also the warning, “It is not good to eat 
much honey.” Such advice, however, is 
rarely found. Likewise, there are re- 
ported a few rare instances of poisonous 
honey; but, on the whole, it was regarded 

(Continued on page 243) 
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OME economics teaches us not 

only sewing and cooking; but a 

much broader subject, that of 
homemaking. A girl will not always be 
a good homemaker just because she can 
sew and cook. Therefore I believe, in- 
stead of being a frill or fad, homemak- 
ing is really the backbone of education 
as it is concerned with the most vital 
factor in the growth and well being of 
our nation, the American home. 

Let us enumerate the various phases of 
home economics: 

First, Home Management and Family 
Relationships. In this unit we learn to 
make and keep to a budget, or in other 
words we study purposeful planning and 
systematic spending of our income. The 
keeping of a budget is especially helpful 
during the depression because it is the 
most economic way of living. 

This unit also teaches us the character- 
istics of an ideal home; it gives us a bet- 
ter understanding of each member in the 
family, and teaches us how to make our- 
selves more agreeable so that there will 
be less friction and more harmony in our 
home life. 

A very important part of this unit is 
learning the wise use of leisure time. 
Since the depression we all have more 
free time than we ever had before, and 
in the homemaking classes we learn the 
satisfying and useful ways to spend this 
time. We learn to plan recreation at 
home which will make the home life more 
harmonious as well as save expenses. We 
learn the different things high school boys 
and girls can do for recreation which do 
not cost money. We discuss hobbies, each 
member of the family should have an in- 
teresting hobby which will take up part 
of his leisure time. The girls may become 
interested in some kind of hand work, 
the father in gardening, and the children 
in making collections of different kinds. 


A unit closely related to home manage- 
ment and family relationships is that of 
Child Care. Here, at the high school, 
during a part of each semester the child 
care classes maintain a nursery, where we 
have an opportunity to practice the actual 
care of children. This is much more ef- 
fective than merely learning facts. This 
unit teaches us the different stages in the 
development of children, the adequate diet 
for children, and the importance of this 
diet. It teaches us what toys are suitable 
for children of all ages. We learn to 
make toys using spools, boxes, wrapping 
paper, etc. We learn to make children’s 
clothes from old clothes, thus reducing 
expenses greatly. The knowledge of these 
things may help us to get a job caring 
for someone else’s children, but more than 
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Note: The following paper is inter- 
esting because it represents a high 
school student’s viewpoint of the prac- 
tical value of her home economics 
course. It was prepared and given in a 
class discussion in the Phoenix Union 
High School in Arizona by a sophomore 
in the four-year homemaking course. 











that it gives us an understanding of the 
needs and wants of our own younger 
brothers and sisters. 

Next there is a unit on Personal De- 
velopment and Social Relationships. What 
is personality? What makes a girl popu- 
lar? What makes a good friend? Home 
economics is an excellent character build- 
er. It teaches us such personality traits as 
fairness, cheerfulness, friendliness, gen- 
erosity, sincerity, tact, and many others. 
It teaches us how to live socially, how to 
be charming and have poise. We learn 
good social manners. So you see home 
economics teaches us every phase of liv- 
ing—living within the home as well as 
in relation to community life and interests. 

Home economics teaches us room dec- 
oration and arrangement. Many people 
cannot afford to buy new furniture or 
even spend much money in remodeling 
their old furniture. We learn how to re- 
finish the furniture we have at very lit- 
tle cost, how to make braided rugs from 
old materials instead of buying new ones; 
how to re-dye curtains and use orange 
crates for dressing tables and benches. 

Then there are units on Food. We learn 
how to purchase food so as to obtain the 
most food value at the lowest prices; to 
plan meals in such a way that we may 
get all the essentials of a well-balanced 
diet at a very reasonable price; the names 
of the different foodstuffs, the value of 
each in the body, and in what foods they 
may be found. By applying this knowl- 
edge it is possible for us to have healthy, 
normal bodies. We learn also to prepare 
food and to serve it attractively. We 
are given a variety of recipes, for a com- 
petent cook will want to feel sure of any 
product she may attempt. 

In the study of Clothing, we learn of 
its selection, care, and construction. We 
learn how one can buy material and often 
make their own clothing at a lower cost 
than the clothes can be bought ready- 
made. Clothing construction, however, is 
not the most important unit on clothing. 
In the study of clothing selection, we learn 
just what type of clothes should be worn 
by persons of different complexions and 
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personalities. Care and repair of clothing 
are very important. This unit teaches all 
the kinds of mending and repairing. We 
learn how to clean our clothes by launder- 
ing and the use of solvents and stain re- 
movers, saving laundry and cleaning bills. 
When we understand the many things 
which home economics teaches it is easy 
to see how important it is to education. 
We should not think of home econom- 
ics as merely a girl’s subject. It 
longer considered “sissy” for boys to be 
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interested in home economics work or to 
express a desire for courses in various 
phases of home _ economics — nutrition, 
family relationships, selection and care of 
clothing. Are not these things just as im- 
portant for boys as they are for girls? 
Boys also should learn to keep their bod- 
ies healthy and to live harmoniously with 
their families. Most boys when very 
young begin selecting their own clothing, 
and it is very important that they should 
color combination and 
how to select clothes which will be suit- 


know the right 
able for themselves. 

Many of us may not know that home- 
making courses are now being offered for 
adults or have any idea of how worth- 
while these classes are. One superintend- 
ent said not long ago when talking of 
adult education, “I do not 
spending taxpayers’ money for classes for 
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adults; they have had their chance and 
we have all we can do to take care of 
the children.” Have the parents had their 
chance as he said? How many have had 
an opportunity to get training in wise use 
of family income, child development, etc? 

Students are constantly asking “How 
can I use my training in. home economics 
when I finish high school?” Of course, 
they can prepare to be Home Economics 
teachers, but if they don’t care to teach, 
what then? The home economics courses 
in high school and college trains us for 
many different 
them are: dietitians, tea room or cafe- 
teria directors, demonstrators, community 


professions. Some of 


nutrition workers, textile experts, design- 


ers, and buyers for department stores. 


Whatever profession they may choose 
most of them will eventually become 
home makers. And here is where the 


knowledge of every phase of the course 
becomes the most valuable. 

Summing up: Exactly what have we 
gained by our home economics course? 
cultural and 

Second, we 


First, we have a_ broad 

sound scientific background. 
have had training for leadership and re- 
sponsibility. Third, we have had training 
for the profession of our choice, and last, 
but not have 
necessary for only 


good homemakers 


least, we 
not 


learned things 
successful but 
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Twenty-five Years of Progress 
At Santa Barbara 





On March 17th Santa Barbara State 
Teachers College celebrated Founder’s 
Day and its twenty-fifth anniversary. 
Founder’s Day is in tribute to Mrs. Ednah 
Rich Morse who was the founder and 
first president of the college and who this 
year received the degree of Doctor of 
Laws from that institution. 

The history of State Teachers College 
goes back to 1891, when Miss Anna S. C. 
Blake, a woman of wealth, ability and 
ambition, came to California from Bos- 
ton and made her indispensable contri- 
bution to the educational system of Santa 
Barbara in the establishment of the first 
class in cooking, followed one year later 


by the organization of a sloyd class for 
oys. Miss Blake’s work was unique in 
its conception and organization and its in- 
fluence is still clearly discernible in the 
educational program of the city. She was 
the forceful, moving spirit in the estab- 
lishment of State College. 


During the next few years, as the town 
of Santa Barbara grew in population, Miss 
Blake started a training school which she 
gave to the city, and gathered around her 
certain promising young women whose 
ambition and eagerness she felt would 
help her carry on her work. One of these 
was Miss Ednah Rich who was sent to 
travel and to study in Boston, Sweden, 
Italy and Spain and who thus gained a 
broad outlook upon the creative activity 
already established by Miss Blake. Re- 
turning to Santa Barbara Miss Rich was 
made superintendent of the Anna Blake 
Memorial School erected by the city in 
1908. Under her direction the work of 
the school developed and its scope broad- 
ened so that in March 1909, by legislative 
enactment, the Santa Barbara State Nor- 
mal School of Manual Arts and Home 
Economics was established with Miss Rich 
as its first president. In 1916 her mar- 
riage to Mr. Lewis K. Morse terminated 
her official work with the school, although 
her interest in it has been constant. 


In 1921 the state legislature passed a bill 
making the school the Santa Barbara State 
Teachers College. In 1923 the applica- 
tion for the right of conferring degrees 
was granted, with majors in Home Eco- 
nomics and Community Mechanics, thus 
realizing a dream of the founder. 

When the Santa Barbara State Normal 
School of Manual Arts and Home Eco- 
nomics was established, Miss Charlotte 
Ebbets came from Simmons College, Bos- 
ton, to organize the work and was later 
made Home Economics Director of the 
State Teachers College. The dining room 
of the college is named for her and known 
as Ebbets Hall. 

We are indebted to Miss Winnefred 
Frye and Miss Essie Elliott for the fore- 
going information and for the accom- 
panying illustrations of Ebbets Hall. 











Training for Home Economics 
In Business 


To meet the increasing demand for 
home economics trained women in 
business, the division of home econom- 
ics of the College of Agriculture, For- 
estry, and Home Economics, University 
of Minnesota, this spring announced a 
new and revised series of curricula to 
provide for greater freedom in speciali- 
zation. By the new arrangement, stu- 
dents having business careers in view 
will be able to specialize in foods and 
nutrition, in related art—or art as re- 
lated to life, and in textiles and cloth- 
ing; all with added opportunities in 
various allied fields. 

In offering these revised curricula, 
says Miss Wylle B. McNeal, chief of 
the division of home economics, funda- 
mental as well as technical courses are 
required, but a large and increasing 
number of options are provided, with 
the intention of broadening the oppor- 
tunities of students. Students may now, 
from the beginning of their work in 
home economics, take the educational 
route indicated by their special interests 
and objectives, and the path to the de- 
sired goal will be much more direct. 

For students looking forward to bus- 
iness careers in which home economics 
training is fundamental, the staff of 
the university’s home economics divi- 
sion believes it has provided unusual 
opportunities—opportunities shown by 
the experience of recent years to be de- 
sirable. 
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The new curriculum for “home 
economics in business” is only a part of 
the rearrangement and reformulation of 
curricula undertaken by the university’s 
home economics division, in order to 
provide opportunity for specialization. 
Provision has been made for the broad- 
ening of opportunities in the fields of 
dietetics, of home economics teaching 
or the teaching of various branches of 
home economics, of institutional man- 
agement, of home-making, of prepara- 
tion for research in textiles and cloth- 
ing or in foods and nutrition, and of 
preparation for collge teaching. Special 
curricula in all of these fields have been 
arranged on the basis of the division’s 
experience, and it is the belief of Miss 
McNeal that they will not only pro- 
vide for ample specialization but will 
afford “excellent opportunity for stu- 
dents to share in the provisions which 
the University of Minnesota makes for 
the orientation of the student and for 
general education.” 


An Adult Homemaking Class 
of the Air 


Ruby P. Wood 
Senior High School Sweetwater, Texas 


The home economics department of 
the Sweetwater Public Schools is spon- 
soring a series of broadcasts over the 
local radio station. Realizing it would 
be quite a problem for the busy house- 
wife to find time to attend regular 
adult classes in home making the 
“Adult Homemaking Class of The Air” 


was decided upon. Two o’clock Satur- 
day afternoon was selected as being an 
hour when most homemakers could 
tune in. Such topics as “How To Se- 
lect Well Balanced Meals,” “Small 
Economies in the Home,” “Time Sav- 
ers for The Busy Housewife” and 
others of interest to the home maker 
are discussed. The homemakers are 
urged to phone in topics that they 
would like help on. 

The lessons have been well received 
as is evidenced by the telephone calls 
and word sent in by different women 
who listened in. 


“It matters not whether cities are large 
or small, home economists appear to be 
thoroughly alive to their responsibilities 
and are meeting them in a most adequate 
manner. In a great emergency the pri- 
mal necessities of life have priority in 
the affairs of the nation, and the home 
economists have always been among the 
first to shoulder responsibilities for help- 
ing the needy. Usually this burden is car- 
ried by them without the blare of trum- 
pets or headlines. To help feed and 
clothe school children, to bring hope, cheer 
and encouragement into their homes are 
problems of such proportions as home 
economists in our schools have not faced 
before. The seriousness of this situation 
is still further accentuated when it is 
thoroughly appreciated that a direct rela- 
tionship exists between adequate nutri- 
tion and good citizenship, for it is hard 
for a hungry citizen to be a good citizen.” 

Emeline Whitcomb 
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Do You Know— 


Cheese Cakes were the Delight 
of Tudor Days 


By Dorothy Gladys Spicer 


The good old fashioned cheese cake 
for which we so often long but so sel- 
dom get, is one of the oldest and most 
historic pastries. In Tudor England, 
cheese cake took the form of a rich tart. 
In Ireland, during the important c re- 
monial of sheep shearing, cheese cakes 
figured extensively as a part of the 
shearers’ due, while in cook books of 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centur- 
ies, cheese cakes continued to hold a 
place of unrivaled honor. 

In a sixteenth century cook book, the 
housewife is instructed “To Make a 
Tarte of Chese” after the following 
fashion: 

“Take harde Chese and cutte it in slyces 
and pare it, than lays it in fayre water, or 
in swete mylke, the space of three houres, 
then take it up and breake it in a morter 
tyll it be small, then drawe it up thorowe 
a strainer with the yolkes of syxe eggs, 
and season it wyth suger and swete butter, 
and so bake it.” : 

A toothsome pastry this, and well 
suited to the hearty appetites of Tudor 
days! A couple of centuries later and 
cheese cakes had become very elabor- 
ate indeed. They were made with 
lemons and almonds, “perfumed plums,” 
“mackeroons” and other ingredients too 
numerous to mention. The famous 
Hannah Glasse, in her book entitled 
The Art of Cookery Made Plain and 
Easy, published in London in 1747, 
gives a recipe for making “Fine Cheese 
Cakes” typical of her time. 

“Take a pint of cream, warm it, and 
put to it five quarts of milk warm from 
the cow,” instructs Hannah Glasse. 
“Then put runnet to it, and give it a 
stir about; and when it is come, put 
the curd in a linen bag or cloth, let it 
drain well away from the whey, but do 
not squeeze it much; then put it into a 
mortar, and brake the curd as fine as 
butter; put to your curd half a pound 
of sweet almonds blanched and beat ex- 
ceedingly fine. If you have no mack- 
eroons, get Naples biscuits; then add to 
it the yelks of nine eggs beaten, a 
whole nutmeg grated, two perfumed 
plums dissolved in rose or orange-flow- 
er water, half a pound of fine sugar; 
mix it well together, then melt a pound 
and a quarter of butter and stir it well 
in it, and half a pound of currants 
plumped, to let stand to cool till you 
use it; then make your puff-paste thus; 
take a pound of fine flour, wet it with 
cold water, roll it out, put into it by de- 
grees a pound of fresh butter, and 
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shake a little flour on 
each coat as you roll it. 
Make it just as you use.” 

The recipe continues at 
length to tell the house- 
wife how she can put 
tincture of saffron into 
the macaroons “to give 
them a high color.” This 
transforms the ‘‘fine 
cheese cake” into a “saf- 
fron cheese cake,” which 
possibly one would 
rather look at than eat. 

Whether or not the 
cheese cakes which were 
made for the festivities of 
the Irish sheep shearing 
were elaborate or plain, 
we have no way of know- 
ing. We may judge, 
however, that these cakes 
were both large and hearty, since, 
in the literature of early days we come 
across references such as the follow- 
ing: 

“We will have a lustie Cheese-Cake 
at our sheepe wash.” 

We ulso gather that the expense of 
cheese cakes and other refreshments 
sometimes was a matter of complaint, 
because we read in an account of 1595 
that, 

“If it be a Sheep-shearing feast, Mas- 
ter Baily can entertain you with his 
bill of recokonings to his maister of 
three shepherds’ wages, spent on fresh 
cakes, besides spices, and saffron pot- 
tage.” 

Those cheese cakes of olden days 
must have been marvelous creations, 
but we can’t help but wonder if they 
approached in deliciousness our mod- 
ern cheese cakes, which are becoming, 
alas, far too rare! 


Renaissance Dress Ornament 


—A sixteenth century duchess owned a 
fur scarf the head and feet of which had 
been removed and replaced with gold, 
carved ones, studded with emeralds, for 
eyes, and rubies, for ornamentation. 

—A princess of the same period pos- 
sessed three petticoats embroidered with 
real pearls, and another noble lady owned 
twenty-eight gowns ornamented in the 
same fashion. 

—Francis I, King of France, ordcred 
from his court jeweler 13,600 gold buttons 
for a single black velvet suit. 

—One goldsmith supplied a ducal court 
of the fifteenth century with 700 imitation 
flies to ornament a dress and coat, as part 
of an amazing order for jewelry. 





Courtesy Metropolitan Museum 


This gaily colored ‘‘rug,’’ which was really a bed cover, 
was made by hand in Colonial days. 


“Rug” Once Meant “a Heavy 
Bed-Cover?”’ 


By 


Elizabeth Brannigan 


In the eighteenth century, clever 
housewives of the Connecticut Valley 
region occasionally made coverlets such 
as the one illustrated, which has re- 
cently come into the possession of the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art. This one 
is dated 1796 and is reputed to have 
been made in Colchester, Connecticut. 
It is made like a hooked rug, except 
that heavy woolen yarn is used instead 
of strips of woven material. The yarn 
is hooked through a backing of very 
loosely woven wool cloth, the whole 
backed, probably at a later date, with 
homespun linen. The coverlet is al- 
most square (7’ 9” x 7’ 8”) and has two 
rounded corners. The design is a floral 
one done in shades of yellow, brown and 
green. Two flowering vines grow out of 
two squat vases placed one above the 
other in the center of the rug. In de- 
sign, the rug is startlingly similar to 
Persian and Indian designs of the same 
period, being derived, probably, from the 
Indian cottons used in Colonial America 
or from the English crewel work, which 
tcok inspiration from Eastern art. The 
flowers are beautifully worked, imagina- 
tive, and rich in coloring. 

This piece presents much to the ap- 
pearance of a modern rug. The loops 
have been sheared to give a close, even 
pile very thick and heavy, but undoubt- 
edly warm against the New England 
winter. 
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Helping the Potential College Student 


By 
Edna E. von Berge 
Kiser High School, Dayton, Ohio. 


T is more than ever essential for home economics depart- 
ments fortunate enough to continue their existence, to 
prove their worth to the school and pupils. 


Due to the numerous required subjects, or conflicts in the 
college preparatory courses, many girls desirous of taking 
home economics are denied that privilege. 
preparing for college with its complicated customs, they are 
the very students who need the knowledge which home eco- 
namics offers, especially in social etiquette and health. From 
the very beginning of college life, come the temptations of late 
hours, midnight indigestible spreads, and promiscuous eating 
be 


Since they are 


tween meals. The limited parental warning of “Take care 


of yourself,” is not sufficient to bring to a girl’s realization 
the dangers of unwise living. 


Soon after her arrival too, come the usual round of teas, 


dances, and dinners which introduce the freshman into the 
social whirl of college life. How embarrassing and unfortu- 
nate, if unfamiliarity with many little niceties destroys the 
poise and assurance of a well bred person. 


What a splendid help the home economics teacher can be 
these prospective college students whose home training is 


frequently inadequate, and study in class impossible. A splen- 


d opportunity affords itself for an after school class for the 
rls, taking up the health and social problems which will later 


confront them. A suggested outline for such a class follows. 
Incidentally it is now in practical use in the writer’s school. 


Subject Matter 


Health 
I. Characteristics of good health. 
Good posture at all times. 
Clear skin, sparkling eyes, glossy hair. 
Good coloring. 
Normal weight, not over or underweight. 
Agreeableness, good disposition. 
Necessity for good health. 
To do well scholastically. 
To be able to participate in varied activities. 
To present a good appearance. 
To possess pleasing personality. 
To further chances of success in the future. 
I. Method of obtaining or maintaining good health. 
Cultivate habit of daily evacuation. 
Drink eight glasses of water daily. 
Avoid late hours, or strain and worry. 
Avoid eating between meals, excepting fruits and nourish- 
ing beverages. 
Avoid cramming. Study regularly. 
Follow a definite schedule. 
Avoid colds through incorrect diet, clothing, fatigue, etc. 
Be cleanly in body, mind and speech. 
Have plenty of exercise and fresh air daily. 
Avoid over or underweight. 


os 


Method of Procedure 


— 


. Teacher give introductory talk on purpose of class, neces- 
sity of preparation for complicated college life. 

Show pictures of attractive collegiate girls, and ask ques- 
tion, “What makes them so?” 

Discuss necessity for good health in college in groups, 
and ask for reports from each. Follow with a ques- 
tion period for girls pertaining to college life, etc. 
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III. 


— 


ai. 


Show pictures of well-known people, pointing out their 
characteristics of good health. 

Trace digestion of food through alimentary tract, stress- 
ing care of colon, diseases resulting from lack of care. 

Discuss dangers of constipation, methods of correcting. 

List suitable foods for overweight and underweight. 

Discuss dangers of dieting. Assign selected references. 

Obtain up to date college year. books for students to look 
through carefully, to observe attractive girls, and to 
gain an incentive to attain health to make possible a 
happy college life. 

Follow up the entire series of lessons with a question box 
period, each girl writing any questions she wishes, not 
signing her name to cause her any embarrassment, 


College Etiquette 


. Necessity for observing rules of etiquettte. 


To develop poise and assurance. 

To be able to enjoy all activities thoroughly, through 
knowing how to do things correctly. 

To be well liked by friends, teachers, new acquaintances. 

To develop one’s disposition and personality. 

To insure success for the present and future. 

Forms of ettiquette stressed in college. 

Dance. 

How to dress, what to say after a dance, how to 
fill out programs, attention to chaperons, walking across 
the floor with partner, etc. Effect of posture on clothes 
and personal appearance. 

Parties, teas, picnics, etc. 

Church. Theater, school concerts, etc., School room. 

Personal appearance: Neatness, cleanliness, clothes 
pressed, hair well combed, stocking seams straight, 
fingernails well kept, etc. 

Conversation: Keep voices low, avoid slang, do not 
monopolize conversation, show interest in what others 
Say, etc. 

Table: take up in detail from 
“Table Setting and Service” (B. Bailey.) 

“Etiquette Jr.” (Clark & Quigley). 

“Etiquette” (Emily Post). 

“Charm of Fine Manners” (Starritt) 

Collect numerous college year books for girls to study, 
so that from the beginning they may see the various 
activities represented and have an incentive for wanting 
to learn. Point out attractive girls, those selected 
for their beauty, etc., stressing the etiquette of ap- 
pearance and personal care. Point out others for 
their popularity, shown by activities they were repre- 
sented in such as dance committees, clubs, etc., which 
require social knowledge. In schools where sororities 
are represented, indicate necessity for being well man- 
nered if membership is anticipated. 


. Contrast good with bad sitting, standing, walking, by 


having two girls at a time demonstrate, so that mem- 
bers of class will want to follow the correct method 
through seeing the contrast. Have girls practice walk- 
ing on string stretched out on floor. Have them walk 
around room with books on head. 

Plan tea, allowing some to act as hostesses, others as 
guests, and have the tea for actual experience. Illus- 
trate suitable dress for teas by charts. 

Have one group demonstrate good type of conversation, 
another poor type, so that contrast will be made. Divide 
class into groups to practice conversing. 

Follow up the series of lessons with a question box 
period, allowing girls to write them out for the teacher 
to answer, without signing their names to cause em- 
barrassment over questions asked. 

If possible have manicurist and hairdresser give demon- 
strations. Suggest references from school library. 
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RY this practical way to win 
new interest, the next time you 
give a lesson on shortcake. 


Figure out on the blackboard the 
] approximate costs* of the principal 


ingredients called for in the recipe, 
like this: 

; POWOR ONE nine sw Se. OF 

4tablespoons butter ..... . 3¢ 

| MR anion gyal bsg ae, se bSy co i a OE 


¥ cup milk er ere 
4 teaspoons Royal Baking Powder 1'%¢ 

Next point out to your pupils how 
little the Royal Baking Powder costs 
... that it actually takes only 11%4¢ 
worth of Royal to make enough short- 
cake to serve eight people. 

And that 1%¢ worth of Royal in- 
sures perfect results—every time. 

You know, of course, what a fine 
baking job Royal does... and what 


*These costs, of course, vary according to locality. 
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1 rime ith doubtful baki 
-». Vet only 1%* worth of BOTA, errr Fovespecoctoo in hours 


baking, it’s real economy to use the 
an exceptionally delicious flavor you best. And that means—reliable 
get in shortcake made with this fa- Royal, the standard of high quality 
mous powder. for over sixty-five years. 

In fact, no matter what you 
bake with Royal, you can be 
sure of above-the-ordinary re- 
sults—finer flavor... more 
even texture. . . better 
keeping quality. 









| ROYAL now 
’sells at the lowest 


ore in 17 years 








Insist on Royal Baking 
Powder for your class 
demonstrations. And be 
sure to point out to your 
pupils that it doesn’t pay 


FREE COOK BOOK—Mail the cou- 
pon below for free copies of the fa- 
mous Royal Cook Book to distribute 
to your pupils. Over 300 recipes 
and many helpful hints on baking! 





ROYAL BAKING POWDER - PRODUCT OF STANDARD BRANDS INCORPORATED 
Dept. 167, 691 Washington Street - New York City » New York , 
Please sena me free____copies of the Royal Cook Book fo~ class use. Nes boa 
Name. ix 
Address. 


City and State_— a 














Name of School 





Copyright, 1934, by Standard Brands In orporated 
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Sinclair Lewis “Work of Art” In Relation to Home Economics 


The first thought of every home 
economics teacher on reading Sinclair 
Lewis’s last book, “Work of Art,” is 
that here is a most entertaining text- 
book on hotel keeping and one that she 
should offer to her classes if she con- 
siders as their special province, hotel 
making for the traveler and the un- 
attached as well as home making for 
the family. Too often the stranger 
within our gates is left to the tender 
mercies of widows and unmarried 
women rather than to the expert hands 
of home economics graduates. One 
Western college once had the bright 
idea of starting a national summer 
school with professors from different 
Eastern and Western colleges, but 
ignoring the fact that a summer school 
like an army travels on its stomach, left 
the housing and feeding of students to 
the townspeople who tucked them away 
in basements and attics and fed them 
mainly on mashed potatoes and gravy, 
preserves and fried meats, never 
suspecting for a moment that fresh 
fruit, salads and vegetables should be 
the scholar’s summer diet. We have 
always wondered why the home eco- 
nomics department of that college did 
not warn its summer school planners 
that until the college could offer dormi- 
tory rooms and well balanced appetiz- 
ing rations to all students, the national 
summer school was doomed. Much 
money might have been saved if the 
home economics department had put in 
a timely word of counsel. 

Mr. Lewis’s book proves conclusively 
that hotel keeping is an artistic career 
for men, and all women will probably 
rise up and say, presumably as one 
man, that it is even more so for women. 
It would be interesting to hear how 
home economics teachers think that 
Myron, the chief character in the book, 
could have made the career even more 
artistic. Most critics who have written 
about the book have seemed to think 
that Mr. Lewis is slipping, that, though 
he is adding to his set of famous biog- 
raphies, he is losing his apanage of sa- 
tire, that he slams no one, and that his 
subject is not of universal interest. And 
yet there are many of us who think 
that hotel rooms, hotel meals, and hotel 
ideals touch every one of us; that the 
book is a delicious lot of fun making 
with a serious strain; that it does for 
hotels what Mr. Wells’ “Mr. Polly” did 
for words; that his treatment of Effie 
May, of Herbert, of Julia, of Myron’s 
mother, ‘father, and brother, of hotel 
mén and guests in general, is so per- 
spicacious, so kindly yet truthfully 
satirical that they all become types as 
much as hs Babbitt, his Arrowsmith, 
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By 
Frank R. Arnold 


Logan, Utah 


and his Carol Kennicott. And as for 
the worthwhileness of his choice of 
subject, any home economics student 
or teacher can quote effectively to the 
critics the remark of Robert Louis Ste- 
venson about the ability to detect the 
flavor of an olive being just as subtle 
and artistic as the ability to discrim- 
inate the values of a poem or a picture. 

What then has Mr. Lewis’s book to 
say to the student of home economics 
besides widening her horizon and hold- 
ing out hotel vistas to her of possible 
employment? In the first place it tells 
her as it tells us all about loving work 
passionately, furiously, above all else. 
Myron does just that. He would ra- 
ther help his mother in the boarding 
house than play ball. Rather read 
reverently a cook book than the Bible. 
Rather throw out drunks than swat golf 
balls. Rather plan meals than go to 
movies. Rather study guests than psy- 
chology. Rather buy new room furn- 
ishings for the hotel than new shirts 
and neckties for himself. In short, from 
the country hotel he runs with his par- 
ents to the time his dreams almost 
come true in the perfect hotel that he 
has created, and even later, when he 
plans tourist hotels for Kansas, his 
mind is possessed by the fury of per- 
fection in the hotel business as much 
as an aphis is possessed by the fury of 
creating progeny. Some may think him 
too one sided, his eye too single to one 
sole purpose, but the hotel business 
branches out into every country, into 
every industry, and the true hotel man 
can never be narrow-minded. 

Next to the breadth of vision and the 
undying enthusiasm which the home 
economics student shares with the ho- 
tel loving Myron comes the journalis- 
tic virtue of ample documentation, or 
as the man in the street would say, get- 
ting on to his job. He welcomes a 
chance to do every kind of hotel work, 
to visit European hotels, to know fab- 
rics and furniture, to distinguish styles 
in silver and china, to settle the prob- 
lem of whether to concentrate on abun- 
dance and variety or on quality at his 
banquets. When Myron cuts fifty-two 
items out of the hundred and fourteen 
on the hotel bill of fare, he is settling 
an important question in hotel home- 
making, as valuable in the long run to 
the home economics student as to the 
hotel manager, if the student is a busi- 
ness woman, as she must be to merit 


the term economic, With this business 
documentation comes the development 
of good taste, and Myron’s gradual 
evolution from “American House” 
standards to his hatred of Effie May’s 
taste for a Columbine doll is no in- 
significant record in artistic psychology, 
fully as worthy of study as that of lit- 
erary enthusiasm, ranging from Long- 
fellow to James Joyce or Robinson 
Jeffers. If a home economics student 
cannot register a similar shifting of 
good taste in china, pictures, and 
clothes, as well as in food preparation 
and serving, she is damned eternally 
in a home economics world. 

Another admirable trait as necessary 
in the home as in the hotel is the bus- 
iness virtue of studying the client. Here 
the utilitarian law of Mill becomes the 
law of Myron as well as of the home 
economics girl. The greatest good to 
the greatest number reigns in the ho- 
tel world as well as in the home, but 
with it comes the human recognition 
of the individual and his _ needs. 
Whether Myron is working in the hotel 
barracks of a St. Louis fair, a winter 
caravansary in Florida, or a New York 
apartment hotel, he must never forget 
the private peculiar needs of the few, 
although the universal demands of the 
many are his chief care. His hotel 
must be ‘like a small Parisian shop, 
catering to a few expensive individual 
tastes, as well as a department store 
for the mutable many. This is a method 
of procedure peculiar to home makers and 
it has many corollaries for the student of 
domestic science. 

Best and most cliche of all the My- 
ron dicta for the home economics ex- 
pert is the principle that you can never 
keep a good man down. The man at 
the top in the hotel world is never 
down and out. If he makes a mistake 
in the big game of summer hotels, there 
are thousands of small country hotels 
and tourist camps waiting for his trans- 
forming touch, and because he has a 
passionate love for his work in all its 
many forms, no phase of hotel making 
can be distasteful to him. Likewise the 
opportunities of home economics are as 
numerous as dandelions in spring to 
the home maker with a God given vo- 
cation whether she works in private 
home or school, in hotel or hospital, in 
restaurants or department stores. The 
home element is protean and as Jean 
Christophe told the despairing German 
composer everything is waiting for our 
unique individual treatment. You don’t 
have to be “born under a kitchen sink” 
in order to shine in home work, whether 
of the hotel or private variety. All you 
need is vocation and training. 
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Rural Home Crafts 
(Continued from page 224) 


could be produced at prices within the 
reach of many who would be glad to have 
wrought iron things made from really 
good designs. However, one need not 
have the blacksmith’s technique and equip- 
ment to do interesting metal work. Some 
delightful things are planned which can 
be cut with a cold chisel and others 
which can be cut out of thin gauge 
metal with heavy shears. 

Wood work has always been the 
popular indoor sport for men and boys. 
It has been planned for the man who 
wants to enjoy himself and for the cab- 
inet maker who has not enough to do 
and wants to turn his hand and his 
lathe to make things which have been 
found saleable on Fifth Avenue and 
which he could afford to make equally 
well at Main Street prices for his more 
prosperous neighbors and for tourists. 

The pleasantest thing about plans for 
hand craft work is that there is no com- 
petition with factories and organized 
industries. We are not going to rob 
Peter to pay Paul in a fruitless effort 
to find work for one by taking it from 
others. The whole program is directed 
toward the interesting possibilities of 
making something out of nothing. 
Leisure time is often less than nothing, 
and it is a step in the right direction 
for a State Education Department to 
assume a position of leadership. 


Honey in Custom and 
Tradition 
(Continued from page 236) 


not only as a very delectable food, but 
also as a potent medicine. 

Among some of the virtues attributed 
to it, we find such quaint ones as these: 
“Red rose leaves steeped in honey and 
water ‘tempereth the hot affections of the 
brain.’ Violets treated in the same way 
‘expelleth melancholy—and heaviness of 
heart.’ Rice boiled in milk and honey 
brings the gift of beauty.” Honey, either 
pure or mixed with the ashes of bees’ 
heads, was considered a good eye lotion; 
mixed with dead bees dried to a powder, 
or with the crushed tooth of a donkey, 
and rubbed on the head, it was held to be 
a remedy for baldness. Honey cooked 
with egg and almonds and iced with 
sugar and rose-water was thought to be 
good for tuberculosis. 

Honey was largely used by ancient 
Egyptians as an ingredient in medicine. 
The Greeks considered a diet in which 
honey was the chief constituent to be es- 
pecially effective in securing longevity. 
Democritus was said to have delayed his 
death for several days by just smelling of 
honey. Pliny recited a long list of bodily 
disorders for which honey was believed 
to be an efficacious remedy. In the chap- 
ter of the Koran entitled “The Bee,” we 
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DATE CAKES 


1 cup dates, finely cut 

1 cup boiling water 

2 tablespoons butter, or other 
shortening 


134 cups sifted pastry flour 


1 teaspoon Arm & Hammer or 
Cow Brand Baking Soda 


1 cup sugar 

1 egg, well beaten 

1 cup nutmeats, coarsely cut 
1 teaspoon vanilla 


Combine dates, water and short- 
ening and let stand until cool. Sift 
flour once, measure, add baking 
soda and sift together three times. 
Add sugar, egg and nutmeats to 
date mixture. Add flour and blend 
well. Add vanilla. Bake in small 
cup cake pans in moderate oven 
(375° F.) 25 minutes. Roll im- 
mediately in confectioner’s sugar. 
Makes 2 dozen cakes. 

Spoon measurements to be level. 
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ALWAYS ASK FOR ARM & HAMMER OR COW BRAND BAKING SODA 
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Solving the Dish Problem in a 
Small High School 


Leora D. Countryman 
lowa City, lowa 


“Be it resolved that we will no long- 
er borrow the Methodist church dishes 
to use in our school serving” declared 
the members of the home economics 
class at Holly Springs, when they de- 
cided on a program of canning, serving 
dinners and candy selling for the pur- 
pose of securing money for these 
dishes. The need for dishes was press- 
ing. Every other school in the Basket 
Ball Conference had a home economics 
class that served lunch to visiting teams 
and fans. The boys fought for cham- 
pionship on the basket ball floor and 
the girls vied with each other in the 
culinary art. To simplify the task the 
department must own its own dishes. 

The girls found that many women in 
the community were willing to donate 
their over supply of tomatoes. The su- 
perintendent brought them to the 
school laboratory. In a ninety minute 
class period, the nine girls canned 
twenty quarts of tomato pulp, labeled 
the jars and stored them properly for 
future use. 

When the first cold day came, the 
girls, “announced in each room of the 
building that a ten cent bowl of tomato 
soup and crackers would be sold in the 
foods laboratory the next day at noon.” 
The supply while large was scarcely 
equal to the demand . . . after one small 
boy had been helped to his third bowl 
of soup, the money was counted and it 
was found that three dollars had been 
cleared. 


This was followed by a dinner. Each 
girl donated one food, other canned 
goods in the department were used and 
with the regular lesson allowance for 
extras, the meal was complete. This 
“feed” was for high school pupils only. 
Those who wished to eat signed up the 
day before. Twenty-five cents was 
charged and four dollars was thus 
added to the fund. 


The candy sale was the last in the 
series and the occasion was the big 
basket ball game between Climbing 
Hill and Holly Springs. Candy was 
made at home and school. Eggs and 
sugar were furnished by the school. All 
other materials were donated. This 
time five dollars was cleared. 


The total sum of twelve dollars was 
taken to the city one Saturday by the 
class where it was exchanged for 
twelve soup bowls, twelve cups and 
saucers, twelve dinner plates, twelve 
pie plates, a creamer and sugar bowl. 
The girls now felt prepared to pay their 
social debts to visiting teams and to 
enter on the much desired course in 
meal planning and table service. 
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Individual Study at the 
Berkeley High School 


Elinor Burt 
Berkeley, Califorina 


Students work the hardest when they 
are the most interested. That’s why “In- 
dividual Study” is the most vital part of 
our Foods I course. This gives each girl 
an opportunity to study, under guidance, 
that thing which interests her most. Re- 
search work in home economics is done 
by the pupils from the fields of homemak- 
ing, business, science or nursing. This 
work is designed to give the girl an op- 
portunity for individual study according 
to her interests and needs. 

A girl may select her own subject or one 
from the following list according to her 
own particular tastes and inclinations. 


1. Homemaking 


a. Home management (week’s budget, 
planning and cooking) 

Marketing for the family 

Home entertaining 

Ethics and morals in the home 
Psychology in food (child and adult) 
The school or picnic lunch 

Feeding the child (infant) 

Feeding the child (6, 10 and 14 years) 
Popular foods 

. Foods men like 

. Foods children like 

. Camp cookery 

. Quick meals 

. Canned cookery 

6. The buffet supper 

. Hot weather menus 

8. Art in cookery 
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2. Nursing 


Physical aspects of nursing 

Chemical aspects of nursing 

Special diets and dietary packs 

Diet in health and disease 

Role of foods in disease prevention 

Public health (food, sanitation, water, 
proper living conditions) 

Digestion or physiology 

Special family problems or diseases 

Invalid trays 

Liquid diet, semi-liquid and solid diets. 
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3. Business 


a. Institutional marketing 

b. Advertising 

c. Business vocations in home economics 
d. Food economics and marketing 

e. Tea rooms and restaurants 

f. Demonstrating 


4. Science 


a. Chemical (experiments or theory) 
b. Research and questionnaires 
c. Biological study with experiments on 
self or family 
d. Bacteriological study 
Four class periods are devoted to this 
study. I supply some material and bring 





some from the school library. Many 
students bring their own material in the 
form of books from the town library or 
from magazine articles. 

Students are interested in each other 
and will often bring material for their fel- 
low classmates. One girl selected a re- 
port entitled “Food through the Ages” and 
her mother painted historical pictures to 
go with it. 

I have taught this for several years and 
careers of many of my students have been 
determined by this simple study. Girls 
are interested in their own personal ad- 
vancement and anything that makes them 
the center is bound to be worth while. 


Decorative Aprons 
(Continued from page 231) 


which comes from Italy, is the earliest 
in the collection, being dated about 
1600. There is a portrait of Queen 
Elizabeth of England wearing a lace 
apron, and in her Great Wardrobe Ac- 
count—source of so much of our know- 
ledge of sixteenth century fashionable 
elegance—a note made about 1584 de- 
scribes a “cambric apron edged with 
lace of gold, silver, and silk and orna- 
mented with pearl buttons.’”’* 

All through the next two centuries, 
the fashion continued, with aprons get- 
ting more and more elaborate. At the 
court of Charles II, aprons were so 
large that, in at least one instance, the 
lace and embroidery of a lady’s apron 
almost entirely covered her costume. In 
the reign of Queen Anne, aprons were 
made of colored silk, rather than the 
white linen of earlier times. 

In France, the fashion was very pop- 
ular at the courts of Louis XIV, Louis 
XV, and Louis XVI, where lace, em- 
broidered silk, and lace-trimmed silk 
were at first the vogue, giving way la- 
ter to more delicate ones of gauze, em- 
broidered mull, or net. 

Aprons were not, however, confined 
to England and France, but. appeared 
throughout Europe, as this exhibition 
bears witness. Included in the ex- 
hibit are aprons from Italy, Denmark, 
and Switzerland; in color, workman- 
ship, and style they are all interesting, 
many of them really beautiful. All 
the colors of the rainbow may be found 
in the fabrics and decorations; em- 
broidery, sometimes of flowers or birds, 
sometimes covering the whole material, 
is often rich in color. Lace is some- 
times made of gold or silver thread. 
Pearls may be used in the decorations, 
and the fabrics themselves, as well as 
the lace trimming them, are in many 
cases positively magnificent. 





*Mrs. Bury Palliser, “History of Lace,” p- 
309, note. London, 1910. Quoted in the “Bulle- 
tin of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, May, 
1934, p. 78. 
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Plum Pudding, Sauces, | 
Table Delicacies | 
| 


and 


TOMATO CATSUP 


Bridgeton New Jersey 


Keep GOIN G with 


PEP 





“EDDYS” 


BRAND | 


PRIDE OF THE FARM | 


331 Spring Street, New York City | | 


























BACTERIOLOGY OF THE HOME 


A Textbook of Practical Bacteriology 


By Ava L. Johnson | 


In simple understandable language the author gives 
the essential facts concerning bacteria, how and when 
they grow, and gives the precautions which should 
be followed to safe-guard the home. The book con- 


stitutes an excellent source of practical information| # 


about real cleanliness and the dangers of carelessness. | 
The distinctive feature of the book is the many 
clear illustrations of bacterial growth. | 


CHAPTERS 


Bacteria 

Sterilization 

The Hands 

The Dishes 

The House 

The Refrigerator 

Food Purchasing 

Food Care 

Canning 

The Milk Problem at 
the Dairy 

The Milk Problem in 
the Home 

Personal Cleanliness 

Disease 

Vaccination and Quar- 
antine 





60 Illustrations. Price, $2.25 
THE MANUAL ARTS PRESS, Peoria, Illinois | 








MANNS SSmSRRTERM 
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WZ Toasted WHEAT... Plus 
aa Extra BRAN ... Ready-to-eat 


CRISP flakes. Packed with flavor. They digest 
easily. Nourish quickly. Made of wheat. Plus 
enough extra bran to be mildly laxative. Rich in 
proteins, vitamin B and iron. 


Kellogg’s PEP is food for energetic people 
—those who keep vacation vitality all year round. 


Try a bowlful of PEP for breakfast, at lunch 
or supper. Wherever you go—you can Keep 
going with PEP! Sold by all grocers. Served at 
clubs, restaurants, hotels, and in dining cars. 


Kellogg’s PEP is kept oven-fresh in the heat- 
sealed inner WAXTITE bag— 
exclusive with Kellogg of 
Battle Creek. 


We will gladly send you a 
list of cereal recipes and menu- fa Fe P 
suggestions upon request. | TOASTED WHEAT 
Write to Home Economics De- aka neon 
partment, Kellogg Company, ma 
Battle Creek, Michigan. t——___ 
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EDUCATIONAL HELPS 





Height and Weight Charts 


An approved chart for boys an.' girls 
showing weights for different ages and 
heights. A copy should be in every 
child’s hands to them the irn- 
portance of proper nutrition. 5 cents 
a copy. In lots of 10 or more, 2 cents 
each. 

PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 
468 Fourth Ave. New York 


show 





About Eggs and Poultry 


The story of marketing eggs and poul- 
try, information regarding their food 
value and factors to be considered in 
their selection and preparation have 
been assembled} into bulletin form for 
use as reference material. Titles in- 
clude What’s In An Egg? The Na- 
tion’s Egg Supply, Keeping Good Eggs 
Good, Custards, Fried Chicken, Roast 
Chicken, Turkey Talk, Poaching Eggs. 


Department of Foods and Nutrition 
INSTITUTE OF AMERICAN 
POULTRY INDUSTRIES 
110 North Franklin St. Chicago, IIl. 








A Series of Lesson Plans 


Valuable to both teachers and students. 


Teachers’ Outline for a Demestic 
Science Course and Lesson Plans. Learn 
about baking and from Davis Baking 
Powder, what a good baking powder 


really is, 
Home Economics Department 


R. B. DAVIS COMPANY 
38 Jackson Street Hoboken, N, J. 

















Burnett’s Pure Extracts 


NOW in a sturdy, amber, light-protect- 


ing bottle. 


JOSEPH BURNETT COMPANY 
437 D Street 


Boston, Mass. 
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DON’T PAY 
for SHRINKAGE 


Tell your students “If it’s cotton or 
linen, don’t buy unless you see the 
words Sanforized-shrunk on the end 


of the bolt board. Then you can 
be sure the dress you make will not 


Sanforized Shrunk 


- 
v 
40 WORTH STREET bd NEW YORK City 











Concerning Clothes 


(Continued from page 230) 


This one is white too but the sheer 
lawn looks so much “dressier” and the 
boat neck seems more feminine. 

THELMA: The ruffle and bow of printed 
organdy make the blue organdy blouse 
quite bright. The plain blue is pretty 
too because the tucks at the waist and 
the neck finish are trimming themselves. 
(Further dialogue may be added to de- 
scribe styles and models used.) 

This style depends on tucks to shape 
it around the neck since the body and 
sleeves are cut in one piece. The tucks 
serve as trimming on the white dimity. 

EvceEnteE: I think I’ll decide on a blouse 
in that style made of flowered dimity in 
one of the pastel shades. And I intend 
to wash a sample of the cloth before I 
buy it too! May I be excused now? 
Goodnight, everyone. Thank you, Miss 
Taylor. 

ALL: Goodbye, Eugenie. 

TEACHER: That leaves just Fancheon and 
Charlotte. 

CHARLOTTE: We both need party dresses 
so we can plan together. I’m so happy 
I can have a new “best” dress this sum- 
mer because the cottons are so pretty 
and dressy and so easy to take care of. 

FANCHEON: I did also, and even priced 
some of the materials. The dotted swiss, 
organdies, dimities, and eyelet batistes 
are all so attractive, I’ll never be able 
to choose. 

THELMA: I can give you one warning. If 
you want dotted swiss, be sure the dots 
are woven fast. We had some kitchen 
curtains of it last year and all the dots 
washed off the first time. They were 
only pasted on but mother didn’t notice 
that when she bought the curtains be- 
cause they were so quaint and quite 
cheap. 

(Dialogue to describe models of party 

dresses as they appear.) 

FANCHEON: See that pretty batiste with 
the organdy sleeves. It is so dainty and 
crisp locking. It is lovely in all white 
for a graduation dress and afterwards 
a colored ribbon could be used instead 
of the white belt. I used to think dresses 
had to be made of the materials shown 
in the pattern pictures but I know better 
now. I always shut my eyes and imag- 
ine how it would look to use the cloth 
I like best for a style the book shows. 
I can imagine myself in that same dress 
made of printed batiste with white or- 
gandy sleeves. 

CHARLOTTE: I might choose the one with 
the drop shoulders and the fited belt 
but the tucks at the waist and all those 
seams would phase me. I’ve never done 
anything like that before. 

Eunice: You can’t expect to keep up with 
new fashions if you keep on doing just 
the same thing you’ve done before, 


Charlotte. It’s not so hard to learn new 
tricks if you study the guide and the 
directions that come with most pat- 
terns. I used to rip and rip until finally 
I learned it saves time in the end to cut 
the notches and mark the perforations 
with tailors’ tacks while the pattern is 
still pinned on the cloth. 

CHARLOTTE: That seems such a waste of 
time when you want to begin to sew 
right away. Maybe that it what it means 
to “make haste slowly.” I’ll decide on 
that dress and perhaps it will give me 
a chance to learn what that means! 

This is designed for a graduation 
dress but is just as good for all sum- 
mer use. The flowers are easy to make 
from small scraps of organdy and col- 
ored ribbon belts could be used. 

JupitH : My, we’ve planned to start a heap 
of things. Let’s wish for a rainy sum- 
mer so as to have time to stay indoors 
to finish everything. 

TEACHER: Don’t do that, Judith. Natur- 
ally it pleases me to find girls who like 
to sew but do remember that the sum- 
mer is your play time and rest time that 
you should store up sunshine and en- 
ergy and cheerfulness for the winter. 
Don’t forget that real campers live 
mostly out-of-doors and you want your 
“Camp Stay-at-Home” to be a real 
one. 

Eunice: Oh, Miss Taylor, Now you have 
given us a name for our club. That is 
just one more “thank you” we owe you. 

Girts: We do thank you very much, Miss 
Taylor. 

TEACHER: I have enjoyed planning with 
you girls. Half the fun of doing things 
is the planning. Don’t thank me—just 
come back in September to show me 
your pretty clothes. You would better 
run along now while I put away these 
things. A happy vacation to you all. 

Girts: The same to you, Miss Taylor. 
Good night. 

(Girls walk out in small groups, chat- 

ting to each other.) 


LAUNDRY DAY 
FRANCESCA MILLER 


I love to see the washing strung 
Upon a sunny line, 

Quite democratic hanging there— 

The coarse among the fine. 

Wet sheets that flap like sails at sea, 
And children’s underwear, 

And dainty frocks that seem to dance 
Quaint measures on the air. 


I wish Life had a laundry day, 
Where words and deeds gone by 
Could in some mystic way be cleansed 
And then hung out to dry. 
Where early dreams that now are gray 
Could lose their dismal hue, 
So—when we took our washing in— 
’Twould look as good as new! 
from Cook County RuRAL 
TuBERCULOsIS Ass’N. BULLETIN 
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Home Economics and 
Women’s Clubs 


(Continued from page 232) 


the same treatment and cotton flannel 
colored with crayon makes a soft back- 
ground and supplies a medium to which 
flat drawings of houses and shrubbery 
will cling if made of paper and pasted 
to another piece of the same material. 

Dining room service with tables laid 
for different purposes and lectures and 
demonstrations concerning the serving 
of dinners, luncheons, breakfasts, and 
teas never fail to attract and hold at- 
tention providing the practical is em- 
phasized as well as the artistic. 

Some clubs have been known to take 
“The American Home” for their sub- 
ject of study for a whole year. The fol- 
lowing outline, in which the idea is a 
program for each room in the house, 
will perhaps be suggestive. 

Entrance Hall: Meaning of home ex- 
pressed in poetry or prose; arrangement 
of the hall to give hospitality and cheer; 
charm and personality of the homemaker. 

Living Room: Decorating and furnish- 
ing the living room; social relations of 
members of the home and guests; nooks 
for different members of the family. 

Library: Types of books in the library; 
children’s shelves; literature in the home. 

Music Room: Pageants and _ special 
programs developing club talent. 

Sewing Room: Style-shows by the 
home economics department of high 
school or college in the city; artistic cloth- 
ing selection; clothing conservation; tex- 
tile exhibits; selection of household 
linens. 

Dining Room: Thanksgiving dinner 
with proper table service and appoint- 
ments; dining room etiquette; children’s 
tables. 

Kitchen: Arrangement for saving steps; 
cooking demonstrations; nutrition and 
economical meals. 

Bedroom: Decoration; selection of fur- 
niture and linen; mattresses and springs. 

Nursery: Child health; children’s cloth- 
ing; parent’s responsibility. 

Basement: Methods of food preserva- 
tion; budgets in food; uses of canned 
fruits and jellies; laundering methods 
up to date. 

Recreation Room: Playlet on home 
economics; leisure time for the family. 

Study: Financing the home; _ invest- 
ments for the home; place of each member 
of the family in financing the home. 

Attic: Precious souvenirs; historic 
dress; refinishing old furniture; new uses 
for old. 

Garden: Landscaping the lawn; flowers 
throughout the year; vegetables all sum- 
mer. 

Program making is most interesting and 
at the same time most provoking as no 
two people on a committee interpret a 
subject the same way. 
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A Child Care Laboratory 
in a Nursery 
(Continued from page 234) 


among the very poor. Making a study of 

the emotional, social, and physical be- 

havior of one child, the following check 

list was used: 

1. Name-of child. ......0.0s 00% Age... 
Height.... Weight.... Normal 
weight for height.... Is child under- 


2. From your observations, what do you 
consider to be the cause of the child’s 
being underweight? 

3. Describe the child you are observing: 
Appearance, disposition. 

4. Is the child independent? List things 

he or she can do by himself: Dress; 

wraps; toilet; eating; playing. How 
could he be helped to do things for 
himself ? 

Is the child observing? Can he re- 

late stories and incidents that have 

happened? 

6. Is the child sympathetic? - Jealous? 
Does he play well with other chil- 
dren? Does he respect the rights of 
other children? Does he become an- 
gry easily? What are the causes? 

7. Is the child afraid of things? Can 
fears usually be traced to cause or in- 
cident? See if you can discover the 
causes of the child’s fears. 

8. How does the child behave? Is he 
considerate? If he is not how might 
he be taught to be more considerate? 
Is he obedient? 

9. What toys and play materials does he 
play with? What does he especially 
like to play? Does he prefer to play 
alone or with others? 

10. Does the child eat well? Maybe it 
would be possible for you to get a list 
of foods that the child eats for a 
day. How many meals a day and at 
what time? 

11. Is the child’s sleep regular? When 
does he sleep and how many hours? 
Is this enough? 


un 


There are many needs to be met at the 
City Nursery: a properly equipped play 
room with a teacher for supervised play; 
a wash room with individual facilities; 
playground equipment. However the Ki- 
wanis Nursery Guild is working to attain 
these objectives, and the students have an 
opportunity to aid in the realization of 
these aims. The College Home Econom- 
ics Club has become a member of the 
Nursery Guild, and any student who de- 
sires may join. The students help with 
benefits and suppers to raise funds. 

Such work as has been outlined trains 
the girl of today for leadership in the 
future. The students who have partici- 
pated in this type of laboratory work will 
be more sympathetic to the needs of the 
community and more competent to help in 
their solution. 
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For SAFETY in 
HOME CANNING 


USE 


KERR JARS and CAPS 


because they 


@ SEAL POSITIVELY AIR-TIGHT 
©@ REQUIRE NO RUBBER RINGS 
®@ INSTANTLY TESTED FOR SEAL 


Eliminate 


WORK — WASTE 
WORRY 


KERR GLASS MFG. CORP. 
Sand Springs, Okla. 














Does Better Cooking 
Why? Because it’s “homogenized.” The 
butter-fat in Carnation Milk is refined into 
tiniest particles and evenly shared by every 
drop. That is why Carnation improves tex- 
ture and consistency; adds richness and 
flavor. Better for all cooking. 


CARNATION MILK 


“From Contented Cows” 


KNOX <G te 
real GELATINE 


for Desserts and Salads 




















Teachers: 


Write for Educational Exhibit showing how 
Denton Sleeping Garments are made. Includes 
suggestion for talk to class on sleeping wear for 
infants and children. A _ helpful and practical 
aid in discussing this important health question. 
Sent without charge by addressing “Practical 
Home Economics” magazine or 


Dr. Denton Sleeping Garment Mills 
Centreville, Michigan 








SEWING ROOM 
SUPPLIES 


Pinking Machines 
Threads Needles 
Dress Forms and Skirt Gauges 
Pins and Many 
Other liems 








$550 


Send fer Circular oud Price Lint 
BREWER SEWING SUPPLIES CO. 
300 W. Adams St. Chieage, Il 


Cutter 
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The WYANDOTTE 


Hotel and Cottages 
Bellport, Long Island 


are situated directly on great South Bay (a tributary of the 
ocean). 


The spacious grounds, bathing beach and yacht harbor 
are centered within a smart cottage colony. Visitors, 
especially families with children, find here a safe and 
inspiring recreational resort plus a highly satisfying en- 
vironment. 

Unusual care in the selection of guests is exercised so 
that a harmonious family spirit prevails. Every still 
water sport at its best; 18 hole golf course 34 mile from 
hotel—horse-back riding; tennis; music; dancing; spacious rooms and closets. 
Seasonable fish, vegetables and poultry including the famous Long Island Duck- 
lings; all home cooking. 











Friendly rates from $25.00 to $50.00 per week with meals. Open May to October 
60 miles from New York—choice of several newly opened Parkway Motor Roads. 


George Kraemer 
Is The Owner and Your Host 











SEND YOUR ENROLLMENT 


YOU REALLY NEED 
PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 


Devoted entirely to the teaching of Home | 
Economics in all its branches and to School 
Lunchroom Management. Practical Home 
Economics is an invaluable help in bringing 
out new angles to your teaching problems. 
Vital information is given on many Home Eco- 


nomic subjects. IN AT ONCE 





' Every Home Economics Educator on our “live list” 
YOU WILL ALSO FIND GOOD USE FOR: has received an enrollment blank for the season 1934- 


35. If you have neglected to send yours in by now, 
attend to it at once so as to be sure to receive the 


More Plays With a Purpose 


A Unit in Foods for Sixty-Minute Periods ILLUSTRATIVE MATERIAL 
ciety Pa et aaa yp mae coaeeren ete that will be sent without cost, consisting of Educa- 
Practical Home Economics tional Samples, Charts and instructive literature, re- 
468 Fourth Avenue, New York City garding high grade, usable products as well as our 
monthly publication the 
EPRICE UROOD THEE isis oc u.010 0 0 60:8 Sera for which send HOME MAKERS BULLETIN 
A UNIT IN FOODS FOR SIXTY-MINUTE PERIODS 


published to assist Home Economics Educators. 


Site pS we copies 50 cents per copy 

If you have failed to receive an enrollment blank, 
PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS for ............ years or have mislaid the one we sent you, write us and we 
One year $2.00 Two years $3.00 will send one at once. 
MORE PLAYS WITH A PURPOSE .............. copies HOME MAKERS EDUCATIONAL SERVICE 
(Eleven plays) $1.50 per copy FREEPORT NEW YORK 
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